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_art and crafts 


FOREWORD 


A child first learns to crawl, then to stand and 
walk. In his progress toward adulthood he will 
build similarly on his past experience. When he is 
old enough he will learn to draw, to cut and paint, 
all with growing power and ease if he is helped to 
build on his own experience and to develop at 

his own pace. 


What most children produce in an art or craft 
class may not be “good” by any adult standards, 
and some teachers may be tempted to supply 
carefully worked out patterns to serve as crutches. 
But adult ideas about the utility and beauty of 
the items produced are of little importance to 
the child. 


The instructor using a creative approach to 
teaching art and crafts does not simply present 
the materials and then allow the child to ‘“‘go to 
it’. His job is to see that the child learns basic 
techniques and is encouraged to observe the world 
around him, and to express his own ideas. 


If a group of children are to learn to make 
paper masks they will be quite helpless and dis- 
interested unless the teacher first shows them 
how interesting the masks are going to be. 
Instead of letting the children copy ready-made 
patterns he will show them how pieces of paper 
may be folded and curled to remind us of fan- 
tastic ears, noses, whiskers, hair and so on. 
Then the child may choose materials and tech- 
niques and have the satisfaction of startling 
his family and friends with a mask that is his own. 


When children are building a sandbox village 
let us teach them to handle the clay, paper, wood 
and other materials. Let them look at the houses, 
telephone poles, trees and garden fences around 
them for shapes and colour. When they are paint- 
ing let them see for themselves what colour the 
sky is and how a boy looks when he is running. 


No one expects a playground art-and-crafts 
leader to be a child psychologist, but he or she 
should understand children well enough to know 
when pouting, whining, unruly behaviour, or 
bashful silence indicate bewilderment or boredom. 
Even grown-ups do not always communicate their 
feelings in words. The art-and-crafts leader must 
try to read the meaning hidden in the child’s 
behaviour. If he uses the right approach, his 
rewards will be as great as those of the children 
he teaches. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING TECHNIQUES 


There are many inexpensive materials children 
may use to draw and paint. Introduce many differ- 
ent techniques into the playground program, and 
allow the children to try something new each week 
to familiarize them with different media. On the 
colored pages of the next section there is an 
outline for a program of eight lessons that has 
enough variety to sustain the interest of the 
children. The outline suggests how techniques 
need to be modified for the various age-groups. 

It is meant only to be used as a guide. Each play- 
ground group has its own special interests, and 

the planning must be based on the facilities and 
materials available for the program. 


There is no need to impose an adult viewpoint 
on the child’s picture. Each of his drawings or 
paintings is completely real and proper to the 
child. His enjoyment will be spoiled if his drawing 
and colors are not accepted without reserve. He 
will find and correct his own technical errors if 
he is allowed to draw and keep drawing. Leaders 
will see a development in nearly every child 
even over the few weeks of a playground art 
program. 


Urge children to look around them to find out 
how things should look in their paintings. Each 
new painting is a problem the child has to solve. 
You will nat help him by solving it for him. 
Suggest things he might try, demonstrate (but 
not on his painting) various uses of color and line; 
encourage him by taking his efforts seriously. 


The end we seek is not a “‘slick”’ painting but 
the development that goes on within the child as 
a problem is tackled and solved, and his creative 
talent is:allowed to grow. 


SCRATCHBOARD 
Materials: 


light cardboard (shirt cards are ideal) 
a selection of crayons in bright colors 
talcum powder 

brushes 

India ink 


Method: Divide the area of the card into ten or 
15 odd-shaped sections. Fill in the sections with 
bright crayon colors, using firm, heavy strokes. 
Dust the surface with a very small amount of 


talcum. Rub it in and blow off the surplus. 

Brush on a thin, even coat of India ink, completely 
covering all the crayon color. When the ink is 
perfectly dry, use a sharp instrument, a stick, 

or even a fingernail to scratch a design or picture 
on the card. The colored sections beneath the ink 
will be revealed. 


The bright colors glowing through the black ink 
make this a suitable technique for under-water 
scenes, a Mexican atmosphere, or snowflake and 
flower designs. 


SIGNATURE BLOTS 
Materials: 


newsprint sheets 
soft chalk (or ink and brushes) 


Method: Have the children fold their sheets of 
newsprint in half. When the sheet is flattened 
out again they should write (not print) their 
names along the line where the paper was folded. 


The bottoms of the letters should just touch 

the fold-line. Now when they fold the paper on 
the same line again, rubbing their hands firmly 
over the outside, the soft chalk or wet ink will 

be reflected on the other side of the line—but 
upside down. The second image may need to be 
touched up a bit with more chalk or ink. Then 
when the sheet is turned into the vertical position 
it can, with a little more work, be transformed 
into an imaginative totem-pole, a fantastic animal 
or insect. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING (and chalk drawing) 
Materials: 


Newsprint sheets 
charcoal sticks or chalk 


Method: Using charcoal to make illustrations 
after a story has been read or told can be great 
fun for the children. Charcoal is soft and can be 
used to make any kind of line. If the stick is 
sharpened or shaped like a chisel it can be used 
to make thin, clean lines. A blunt stick makes 

a thick line. Even the side of the stick can be 
used to make very heavy lines. The older children 
can learn to make their charcoal drawings more 
interesting by filling in parts with little dots or 
crosses, making lacy lines and circles. Show the 
children how they can make shadowy tones by 
rubbing some areas with a finger. 


Chalk is used for drawing in much the same way 
as charcoal. Chalk drawings may be done on wet 
paper to reduce the dust nuisance. 


FINGER PAINTING 
Recipe: 


1 quart boiling water 

1% cups cornstarch 

12 cups soapflakes (not detergent) 
Y2 cup talcum powder (optional) 
powdered tempera paint 


Add a little cold water to the cornstarch and make 
a smooth paste. Add boiling water to this corn- 
starch paste and cook it over low heat until it is 
thick and almost transparent. 

Remove from stove and add soapflakes, beating 
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with an egg-beater. 

Stir in the talcum powder if you are using it. 
Divide this basic mixture into six or seven glass 
jars, one for each color. 

Stir a teaspoon or two of powdered tempera 
colors into each lot—perhaps blue, red, yellow, 


’ green, violet and black. 


Seal the jars until you are ready to use them. 
Materials: 


finger paint in several colors 

24 x 36-in. sheets of glazed white paper 

(the paper may be glazed on only one side) 

old knives and sticks to mix and ladle the color 
old plates, saucers or lids for holding the paint 
large flat pan to hold water for wetting the paper 
pail of water and old rags for cleaning up 
quantities of newspapers to protect the flat 
working surface 


Method: Cover the work table with three layers 
of newspapers. Dip the finger-paint paper in the 
pan of water and spread it out on the newspapers 
with the glazed side up. Apply enough paint to 
cover the paper with a thick layer. 


Use one color at a time. Wash hands before touch- 
ing another color. 


The children may use fingers; the flat of the hand, 
the fist, or the edge of the palm to work the 
design or picture. Cardboard strips notched along 
one side in various ways may be used to ““comb” 
the finger paint into interesting patterns. 


When the finger paintings are thoroughly dry they 
can be used to make book covers, blotter corners, 
jewel-box covers, string containers and many other 
items. Pictures carried out in finger paint make 
interesting wall decorations. 


STENCILS 
Materials: 


heavy paper or cardboard 
SCiSsOrs 

construction paper 
tempera paint 

stiff brushes 


Method: Have the children cut their designs 
out of heayy paper or cardboard. Encourage them 


to make the edges as clean and sharp as possible. 
Save the piece cut out; it may also be used to make 
interesting decorations. 


Place the construction paper on a hard, smooth 
surface. Pin the stencil securely in place and apply 
the paint with the stiff brush. Dab the paint with 
firm strokes away from the edges and toward 

the centre of the opening to prevent paint from 
running under the edges and spoiling the sharp- 
ness of the outline. 


Let the. children experiment with repeating the 
design in rows; overlapping the stencil patterns; 
alternating the cut-out stencil with the piece cut 
out. Show them how to make an all-over pattern | 
by moving the pattern over one row and dropping ' 
it down one-half its length. 


Many natural objects such as leaves and ferns 
may serve as ready made stencils. 


‘Stencils may be used for almost any decorating 
purpose; curtains, costumes, stage decorations, 


book-covers, gift-wrapping paper, greeting cards, ' 
and so on. 


SPATTER TECHNIQUE may also be used 
with stencils. 


Materials: 


tempera paint 

construction paper in various colors 
toothbrushes and pieces of wire screenirfg 
insecticide spray-gun 

stencils 


The stencils are fastened in place on the construc- 
tion paper. The screening is held a few inches 
above the stencil and a toothbrush loaded with 
paint is rubbed over it, to spatter on the open part 
of the stencil below. If the paint is sprayed on, 

it will have to be made very thin with water or it 
will clog up the “‘gun’’, 


CRINKLED PAPER 
Materials: 


lightweight paper (tissue, onion-skin, tracing paper) 
water-color paints 

brushes 

shallow pan for water 


Method: Dampen paper and squeeze it into a 

tight wad. Then carefully spread it out flat again 

on a smooth surface. Dab water-colors over the 
surface, allowing the paper, especially the 

bruised creases, to absorb as much paint as possible. 


Crush it into a tight wad again and press out the 


surplus moisture. Spread it out again—carefully 
because it will tear easily by now. 


When it is dry it will have a pleasant mottled 
pattern because the paint settles in the wrinkles 
and creases. At home the children might want to 
press their papers flat with a warm iron, using a 
pad of newspapers as an ironing board. 


Crinkled paper patterns can be used as backgrounds 
for drawings, covers for boxes or books. 


OIL-AND-WATER MARBLING 
Materials: 


water in a shallow pan (or a large pail) 
artists’ oil colors, ordinary paint or enamel 
turpentine for thinning 

typewriter paper, glazed paper 


Method: Spots of thinned oil-colors or enamels 
are dropped on the surface of the water, and 
swirled a little with a stick. Small sheets of paper 
may then be dipped under the water and drawn 
up through the paint lying on the surface. The 
mixture of water and oily paint will run off and 
leave a pattern that looks like marble. Allow the 
sheets to dry thoroughly and use them to cover 
books and boxes. 


A different effect can be obtained by floating the 
paper on the surface of the water to pick up the 
paint. 


The marbled effect can also be applied in the same 
way to little bottles, plaster casts, papier-maché 
models that have been well shellacked or painted 
with a ground color so that a quick dip in water 
will not harm them. 


Like the crinkled paper patterns, marbled paper 


can be used for gift-wrappers and covering such 
things as trinket boxes and waste-baskets. 


COMBINED MEDIA in picture-making 
Materials: 

construction paper, cartridge paper 
crayons, chalk, charcoal, ink 

tempera paints, water-colors, 


brushes 


Method: If children are allowed to experiment 


with several different materials in the same picture, 


they will discover some interesting combinations. 
For instance, if they first make a crayon draw- 
ing and then paint over with tempera, they will 
find that the paint will run off the areas that have 
been touched by the wax crayon. A figure drawn 
in yellow crayon and painted over with blue paint 
will keep its yellow outline and details. 


Another combination that is interesting is chalk 
and tempera. The chalk should be added after 
the tempera is thoroughly dry. White chalk 
highlights on a painting in black, or other dark 
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tempera color, give a brilliant, sparkling effect: 
Ink and charcoal touches may be added to dry 
tempera paintings, or to water-colors. The heavy 
tempera colors may be used over the thin 
transparent water-colors, after they are dry. 


COLLAGE 
Materials: 


construction or cartridge paper, or cardboard 

glue, rubber cement, or strong paste 

found materials (such as sand, cereals, string, 
textiles, corrugated paper, buttons, netting, 
fancy papers, felt, oilcloth, weeds, bark, 
cut-outs from newspapers or magazines, etc.) 

tempera paints and brushes 


Method: Draw the attention of the children to 
the varieties of texture they see in the things 
around them. When they have drawn and painted 
a picture, perhaps a landscape, let them choose 
materials that suggest textures of earth, rock, 
buildings, trees, and so on. A road may be smeared 
with glue and sprinkled with sand. Cereals or seeds 
may be applied in the same way to suggest stones. 
Weeds may be used for trees. A canoe might be 
‘cut from birch bark. Overlapping triangles of 

dark fabric or paper may be used for mountains. 
Backgrounds such as sky and water may be first 
painted in with water-colors. Netting glued in 
place might suggest the pattern of shingles on 

a roof; string to emphasize the outlines of the 


design. 
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If the children want to experiment with abstract. 
designs, the possibilities are endless. 


SKETCHING and PAINTING 
Materials: 


tempera or water-color paints 
charcoal or chalk 

pencil or crayon 

paper, brushes 


Method: Some children will want to sketch in 

the main subject of their pictures with chalk 

or pencil before they begin to paint. Other will 
want to put the colors directly on the paper. Allow 
them to proceed in whatever way seems natural 
and “right” to them. 


Children sometimes find it difficult to make up 
their minds about ‘‘what”’ to paint. The leader 
can help by telling short stories, starting a discus- 
sion about animals or plants, or any other sub- 
ject that interests the children and stimulates 
their thinking. 


Children’s paintings may be done from different 
viewpoints just as adults’ usually are. For example: 


abstract arrangements of line, color and shape, 


still life or painting of everyday objects that we 
ordinarily look at almost without seeing, 


imaginative pictures based on stories told or 
read to the group, 


landscapes or outdoor scenes of sky, trees, build- 
ings, and so on, 


sketches from memory based on experiences 
such as a party or a baseball game. 


MURAL PAINTING 
Materials: 


sections of brown kraft paper—at least 6 feet long 
charcoal, chalk, pencils 

small sheets of paper for preliminary sketches 
brushes of various sizes 

tempera paints 

cans and bottles 


Method: Allow the children to plan the mural 
themselves. Remind them that the whole length 
must be filled up with interesting details. One 


section must not be allowed to stand out too much 
and detract from the others. 


Everyone should work first on making small sketch- 
es of different parts of the mural, deciding on the 
main colors and position of each figure. Allow the 
children to make their own decisions about what 

to draw, how to draw and color it, and where to 
put it. 


When everything is settled the small drawings 
should be transferred freehand in chalk or charcoal 
onto the kraft sheet. It is probably best to work 
with the big sheet on the floor, unless there is a 
very smooth wall to fasten it on. 


Each child may be assigned a section of the mural 
to work on or, for a more uniform effect, each 
child or small group may be made-responsible 

for filling one color or tone effect wherever it is 
called for in the plan: 


Many different techniques of picture-making may 
be combined in preparing the mural. Remind the 
children of all the different ways of applying 
color and texture they have learned. 


Playground murals may be used as backdrops for 
plays, pageants, or exhibitions. 
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A CHILDREN’S ART PROGRAM IN EIGHT 
LESSONS 


The playground art program should be planned 
to give the participating boys and girls a full 
variety of experience with techniques and 
materials. The following schedule is based on a 

‘ program used by the Department of Recreation 
and Parks in Ottawa. This is not of course the 
only solution, but it is one that has been tried 
and found satisfactory. 


FIRST LESSON 


Encourage the children to take note of their 
natural surroundings—the color of the sky, the 
shapes of clouds and trees, the texture of grass, 
the flight of birds, the beauty of gardens, the 
special qualities of flowers and leaves. Then ask 
them to record their impressions using SCRATCH- 
BOARD techniques. (See page 1.). 

Ages 5 to 6 ' 

Use large 2 in. crayons, black tempera blocks, 
talcum, brushes, water containers, construction 
paper or shirt cards. 


The subject suggested might be related to autumn. 


Explain how the black colour must cover every- 
thing as if it were a very dark night. Children 
might use sticks or fingernails to draw the de- 
sign. The fun is in not knowing what colors will 
show through in the different parts of the design. 


Ages 7 to 9 
Use large 4 in. crayons, black tempera blocks, 
talcum, brushes, water containers, construction 
paper or shirt cards. 


The subject suggested might be the same as for 
the younger group. Encourage this group to ex- 
periment with line texture using broken sticks, 
making dots with pencils, contrasting texture 
lines with the clean ones made with sharper tools. 


Ages 10 to 13 

Use regular-size crayons, black tempera blocks 
or India ink, talcum, brushes, water containers, 
construction paper, or shirt cards. 


Suggest to this group that they may take one or 
two objects from nature—trees, flowers, birds, 
raindrops—and develop a design to fill the page. 
They may decorate, exaggerate, add, subtract, 
or make a motif from the basic subject. 


It is the artist’s privilege to change or experiment 
with the colors, shapes and arrangements of the 
things he sees. 


SECOND LESSON 


Ask the children what they saw on the way to the 
playground. Was there a policeman at the corner? 
Get them to suggest people and animals—the post- 
man, the fuel oil man, dogs, cats, birds. They will 
talk about buildings, buses, cars, trains, and so on. 
The things that seemed most important to them 
will make good subjects for CRAYON and TEMP- 
ERA paintings. (See page 4, Combined Media.) 


_ Materials: 


grey construction paper 

tempera blocks, brushes, water containers 

crayons—regular size for the oldest group, 
large % in. sticks for the two younger 
groups 


Ages 5 to 6 
Let the children draw “‘what they have seen”’ with 


crayon. Show them how to fill in a crayon outline 
with tempera colors. 


Ages 7 to 9 


This age group can be encouraged to make a 
crayon outline drawing to tell a story— a police- 
man stopping traffic, the fuel oil man carrying his 
hose to a home, a dog looking longingly at a dinner 
table. 


Ages 10 to 13 


Suggest to this group that they use only one 
color for the outline drawing, and that they think 
about relationships of the colors (color co- 
ordination) as they fill in the areas with tempera. 


By encouraging the children to look for and re- 
port interesting and unusual things on the way 
to and from the playground, the leader helps 
them to exercise and develop their powers of 
observation. 


THIRD LESSON 


Read or tell a story and have the children illu- 


‘strate the general theme of the story with a de- 


sign drawn in colored chalks on wet paper. (See 
page 2, Charcoal Drawing.) 


Materials: 


newsprint sheets, colored chalk 


water, (brushes may be supplied for wetting the 
paper) . 


Ages 5 to 6 
This technique is lots of fun and the final result 
is not messy because the water holds down the 
chalk dust. 


Ages 7 to 9 

Children of this age group might choose titles 

for their designs and try to use colors and shapes 
to create an impression of ‘“‘fairyland”’, what it 

is like under the sea, how it would be to go to the 
moon. More prosaic titles such as “Walking in the 
Rain” or ““A Family Car-ride” might also 

suggest interesting pictures. 


Ages 10 to 13 

The older children might be limited to two colors 
of chalk. Suggest that the finished design might 
be used for wallpaper, if they do not understand 
the idea of free design based on impressions. 


FOURTH LESSON 


This time, after they have listened to the story, 
ask the children to paint pictures that tell what 
happened. Fairytales are perhaps the most 
interesting stories to use this way. (See page 5, 
Sketching and Painting.) 


Materials: 


construction paper, 
tempera blocks, water, brushes 


Ages 5 to 6 

The youngest children will each want to make a 
picture of what seemed most interesting in the 
story. 


Ages 7 to 9 

The children will be delighted with the result 

if you assign different sections of the story to 
groups or individuals so that when the finished 
paintings are placed side by side, they will re-tell 
the whole story. 


Ages 10 to 13 

Suggest to the older group that they paint 
rainbow or sunset colors over the whole paper to 
serve, when completely dry, as the background 
of a painting. The figures or designs they have in 


mind may then be painted in black over the colors. 


This will introduce them to silhouettes and also to 
the effectiveness of black against bright colors. 
Ask them to note how the colors are changed 
when the black designs are added. 


FIFTH LESSON 


The idea of abstract design may be introduced 
in different ways for the different age groups. 
Materials for a combined technique might be 
offered to the younger gragups, and the 10-to-13- 
year-olds might make tempera paintings. — 


Materials: 


construction paper 
chalk (for the 5-to-6’s and 7-to-9’s) 
tempera blocks, brushes, water 


Ages 5 to 6 


Let the youngsters divide their sheets of paper into 
areas and color the areas with scribbling in chalk. 
A brush loaded with tempera paint may then be 
splashed or dribbled over the painting so that the 
children will see all the interesting shapes and 
effects that may result. 


Ages 7 to 9 

In addition to splashing and dribbling tempera 
over their chalk designs, this group may also be 
encouraged to experiment with spatter (see page 
4) and stipple (paint applied in little dots by using 
the surface of a plastic sponge dipped in paint and 
squeezed almost dry), or dry-brush technique 
(strokes and dots made with a brush in which the 
paint is almost dry). 


Ages 10 to 13 


Encourage the children to think about making plea- 
sing arrangements of squares and rectangles on 
their sheets, about the divisions of the space and 
the composition of the whole painting. When they 
are considering how to color the areas draw their 
attention to the ways in which one color is 
affected by those near it. Urge them to think of 
interesting color combinations. Stippling or other 
applications of paint over the basic design should 
only be used if the child himself finds it necessary. 


SIXTH LESSON 


As an introduction to the problems of suggesting 
atmosphere the children might paint a night 

scene. If they are told about it beforehand they 
will be inspired to look carefully to see how things 
appear after dark. These might be tempera paint- 
ings for all age-groups. 


Materials: 


newsprint sheets 
tempera blocks 
brushes, water 


Ages 5 to 6 
Titles might be suggested to remind the children 


of things they have observed, stories they have 
heard, or films they have seen. “The Street at 
Night’’, ‘“Me in Bed at Night’, “Our Garden at 
Night’’, are some of the titles that might be 
suggested. 


Ages 7 to 9 


Children who have begun to read stories for them- 
selves may want to go farther afield for the subject 
matter of their night scenes. ““The Desert at 
Night’’, “A Night Ballgame”, “A Corn-Roast”’, 
“The Forest at Night”’. 


Ages 10 to 13 

Titles of the same kind as those suggested for the 
7-to-9’s might be used. The oldest group should 
be reminded to think about the highlights on 
objects in moonlight or firelight. Some of them 
may also be interested in the shapes of the shad- 
ows cast by various objects. 


SEVENTH LESSON 


Experiments in painting over wet washes of color 
will delight the children and suggest another way 
of achieving interesting atmospheric effects. 


Materials: 
‘newsprint sheets 

tempera blocks, perhaps water-colors 
brushes, water 


Ages 5 to 6 


Let the children cover their sheets of paper with a 
pale wash (or clear water). While the paper is still 
wet, ask them to paint flowers very quickly with 
their tempera colors. The colors will “run” into the 
background and into each other to produce interest- 
ing soft effects. 


Ages 7 to 9 


The next group might choose other subjects in addi- 
tion to flowers. Remind them that they must work 
quickly or the wash will dry on the paper. The 
misty effects and the ‘“‘wetness” might suggest to 
them a rainy-day scene, or a misty early morning. 


Ages 10 to 13 


This group might experiment with a painting in 
greys and black. Suggest that the paper be washed 
over with a grey tint, reminding them that it will 
have to be very wet to give them time to paint in 
the subject in black before it is dry. They may want 
to learn to control the “‘runs”’ by tipping the paper 
in various directions and by using an almost dry) 
brush to mop up the pools that form. A simple still- 
life group is a suitable subject for the grey-and-black 
paintings. When the paintings are perfectly dry, 
white highlights might be added for a brilliant effect. 


EIGHTH LESSON 


The final lesson could be crayon drawing over tints 
that have been allowed to dry thoroughly. The 
upper part of the sheet should be washed over with 
a tint to suggest the sky, and the lower part in an- 
other color for the ground. While the tints are dry- 
ing let the youngsters decide on the subject of the 
paintings. Because it is the last day, they may paint 
whatever they choose. 


Materials: 


construction paper 

tempera blocks 

brushes, water 

large crayons for the two younger groups and 
regular-size sticks for the 10-to-13-year-olds 


Suggest to the older children that they might try 
special sky-effects; for instance, a reddish or yellow- 
ish sky makes us think of sunset or dawn. 
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CARVING, MODELLING, WHITTLING 


There are two ways to produce three-dimensional 
-objects. The children may begin with a block of 
soap, wood, or plaster and carve away the material 
to form the model. The other method, modelling, 
involves building up softer material—plasticine, clay, 
papier-miché, pastes made of sawdust or flour— 
untif the design takes shape. In the notes on wire- 
and-plaster sculpture, you will see that the 
methods may be combined too. In that project the 
plaster is built up to a rough shape and then carved 
away to give the final form. 

Children like to form, twist and bend responsive 
materials in their hands. Almost without exception 
young children take to mud-pies like small ducks to 
water. These activities gradually educate the sense 
of touch, and the natural inclination can also be 
used to develop creative ability if the children are 
given opportunities to learn the use of tools and to 
control materials. 


SOAP CARVING 


A pure white soap that is sold in large cakes is best. 
Allow the soap to dry out for a day after removing 
the wrapper. Penknives or small paring knives are 
the best tools for soap carving. 


Begin by scraping off the outer surface and moulded 


impressions on the cake of soap. 


The first project might be a relief carving. Have the 
children scratch a design in large simple forms on 
one side of their soap cakes. With their penknives 
they should cut away the background around the 


design so that the carving is raised about “%-in. above 


the surface. 


When the children have learned how soap responds 
to their knives, then they will want to try sculp- 
ture in the round. A turtle, or some other familiar 
and simple animal form, is a good subject for begin- 
ners. Suggest that they should try to “‘feel’”’ the ani- 
mal figure inside the soap: “‘Here at this end is the 
head, so you must cut right around the bar in order 
to form the small head and neck. About here will 
come the top of the turtle’s shell—round if off into 
a nicely curved dome. Let’s not forget to leave 
enough material beyond the body section for the | 
turtle’s tail—unless we have decided to make a tail 
of some other material and attach it later. On the 
bottom of the shetl will be the turtle’s four legs. 
Cut away the soap between them, and up to the 
turtle’s flat underside.” 


Carving in this way, with a feeling for the form in- 
side the material is the natural way to carve, and 
probably better for children than drawing a picture 
on each side of the material. Youngsters tend to 
cut their material too close to the lines of the draw- 
ing and to leave no material for rounding and trim- 
ming. 


WOOD CARVING 
Materials: 


blocks of pine, basswood, red cedar or poplar are 
best for beginners 

sharp penknives, jack-knives, patented knives with 
changeable blades 


wood files and rasps 
sandpaper 
a small coping saw may be useful for deep cuts 


As with soap carving, encourage the children to “feel” 


or imagine the form inside the block of material. 


Warn them that wood does not cut equally well in 
all directions as soap does. Let them test their tools 
cutting along the grain and cutting across the grain, 
so that they will be prepared for the difference. 


From the beginning stress safety measures again 
and again. 
Insist that the carvers learn always to cut away 
from themselves, away from the hand holding 
the wood, away from the person working along- 
side. 


Woodcarvers should be over 12 years of age. 
Young children should not be handling tools 
sharp enough for carving wood. 


Show the children how cutting too deeply with the 
grain can spoil a carving by lifting a long sliver, or 
even a whole section of the block of wood. The 
carvers should keep turning their blocks as they 
work so that the design will develop gradually and 
on all sides at the same time. 


Finish the designs by smoothing with sandpaper 
and waxing. For some woods the grain is beauti- 
fully emphasized and the color improved by rub- 
bing with a little oil. The children may want to 
paint their woodcarvings, but heavy paint covers 
up the natural grain of the wood. Shellac protects 
the surface without covering the grain and color of 
the wood. A pleasant effect may sometimes be 
achieved with thin tints of tempera color that do 
not cover the grain. This finish can be made water- 
proof with a coat or two of shellac. 
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DRIFTWOOD OR FIREWOOD FIGURES 


On a hike in the woods, or during a visit to the 
beach, ask the children to look for pieces of fallen 
branches, firewood or driftwood. A bit of wood 
with shaggy bark still on it might remind a child of 
a dog’s coat; then a curved limb could be added for 
head and neck; ears, tail and eyes could be whittled 
and four pegs inserted at the bottom for legs. Some- 
times a child will pick up a scrap that needs only a 
few touches to become an interesting animal, a 
boat, storybook figure, or abstract sculpture. 


PLASTER-OF-PARIS CARVING 
Material: 


plaster-of-Paris 

an old pail for mixing 

pans, cans, or heavy cartons to use as moulds 
vaseline or wax to grease the moulds 

paring knives, penknives, sandpaper 

files and rasps are also useful 


Blocks of plaster for carving can be moulded in 
pans or cans, well-coated on the inside with vase- 
line or wax to keep the plaster from sticking. If 
heavy cardboard cartons are used they may simply 
be cut off the plaster block after it is hard. 


The mixing may be done in a clean old pail. Sift 
the plaster carefully into the water and stir with 
your hand or with a stick until the consistency is 
like thick cream. Pour it quickly into the moulds. 
Have the pail cleaned out and rinsed at once be- 
cause if plaster is allowed to harden it will be diffi- 
cult to dislodge. 


Important! Plaster will clog drains. Never put 
waste plaster into sinks or toilets. Wrap it in news- 
paper and put it in the rubbish container. 


The children will soon learn that plaster is quite 
different to work with than either soap or wood. 
It has to be chipped away in small sections. It can 
be smoothed out with sandpaper. 


Like soap and wood, plaster can be carved IN RE- 
LIEF—the figures raised about a half-inch from the 
solid background—or IN THE ROUND, completely 
carved on all sides and standing free. 


NOTE: Commerical moulds for casting plaster fig- 
ures are offered for sale and have been used in some 
children’s programs. But children gain little ar, 
nothing from the experience of making figures with 
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these moulds. Remember that the completed arti- 
cle is not the object or goal of the art-and-crafts 
leader. The goal of playground art-and-crafts acti- 
vities is the development and real satisfaction of 
the children taking part. 


PLASTER CASTS OF SPECIMENS 


Here are some notes on a method the children may 
learn for taking impressions of objects and making 
their own moulds for plaster casting. 


Material: 


specimens of natural materials, such as leaves, 
twigs, cones, footprints of animals 

plasticine 

plaster of Paris and water 


Roll out plasticine on a board. Make the layer of 
plasticine /%4-in. thick for specimens such as leaves, 
perhaps 2-in. thick for larger specimens such as 
cones or footprints. Roll by hand or with a bottle 
used in the manner of a rolling pin. If the bottle 
sticks, moisten it with water. 


Lay the specimen on the plasticine and press it 
down gently, about 1/8 in. for a leaf, deeper for 
other specimens. When a leaf is being cast, press 
the veined side into the plasticine and be careful 
that the fingers do not leave small depressions that 
will appear in the plaster as bumps. Remove the 
specimen and examine the impression. If it is not 
perfect, flatten the plasticine and try again. It may 
be necessary to use a little vaseline to keep the plas- 
ticine from sticking to the specimen, and later, to 
the plaster cast. The vaseline might be touched 
lightly to the surface of the plasticine or to the 
specimen. It must be used very sparingly. 


When the “negative” or plasticine mould is per- 
fect, pour in the plaster of Paris that has been sift- 
ed into water until the consistency is like thick 
cream. Remember to clean up at once the container 
used for mixing the plaster. 


When the plaster is hard lift it out of the plasti- 
cine mould and very carefully remove any bits of 
plasticine that cling to it. 


WIRE-AND-PLASTER SCULPTURE 


Material: 

plaster of Paris, and water to mix it 
wire—(coat hangers, paper bundling wire, etc.) 
old sacking cut in strips, cotton rags, string 
small scraps of wood 

penknives for carving 


Before they begin, the children should have a clear 
idea of the figure they are going to make-—its size 
and general shape. 


Build an armature (a supporting framework) of 
wire, scraps of wood and string to conform to the 
basic shape of the figure. Mix a small amount of 
plaster to thick-cream consistency. Soak strips of 
sacking or cotton rags in the plaster; then wrap and 
drape them around the armature to build out the 
basic body shape. Continue to add plaster until the 
form is large enough to carve. 


In carving and rounding the figure, the plaster 
may get too hard. Merely dampen with water and 
continue to carve. When the plaster is dry it can be 
sanded for a smooth finish. 


Paint the finished figures with oils or tempera 
colors, and then add a coat or two of shellac. 


PAPIER-MACHE MODELLING 


Papier-maché is an excellent modelling material for 
children. It is as easy to use as clay or plasticine. It 
is light and inexpensive and it can be painted when 
it is dry. 


FIRST METHOD 
Material: 


a big mixing-bowl 
a roll of toilet-paper or crepe paper 
wheat flour and cold water 


Tear the paper into the bowl. The bits should be as 
small as postage stamps. Prepare a good quantity 
because it will take up much less space when it is 
wet. Add some flour to the paper in the bowl and 
mix. Then add cold water gradually, working the 
mixture into a soft dough with the fingers. If it gets 
too sticky add more paper and flour. Break up all 
the lumps with the fingers. (Unused papier-maché 
paste may be kept for the next day by wrapping it 
in a damp cloth or plastic wrap.) 


Lumps of papier-maché may be modelled in the 
hands like dough or clay. It may be applied to an 
armature made of paper and string or formed over 
plates, dishes, bowls and bottles. Dry papier-maché 
forms built up over a core can be cut in half with a 
sharp knife, removed from the core and then glued 
together again for finishing with sandpaper, paint 
and shellac. 


SECOND METHOD 

Material: 

absorbent paper, old newspapers, newsprint sheets, 
paper towels, etc. 


flour-and-water paste 
cotton thread or fine string 


Make basic shapes of rolled up paper tied with 
thread or string. 


Basic Shapes details by moistening the rough shape and adding 


small additional amounts of sawdust paste. A 
smooth surface can be produced by sanding when 
the object is thoroughly dry. Paint and shellac 
may be added. 


Tear the absorbent paper into small pieces about an 
inch wide and two inches long. Don’t cut the paper 
because the cut edges will show through the layers 
as ridges. Torn edges will lie flat and blend with sub- 
sequent layers. Dip the paper pieces into the paste POTTERY AND CLAY MODELLING 

and apply them to the basic form. If the children 

use two kinds of paper, such as old newspapers and Some playgrounds and day-camps in Ontario may 
clean newsprint sheets or paper towels, they will be he Jgcated close enough to natural clay-beds so 
able to apply alternate layers and to see wheneach that the children may be taken to dig up their 


layer is complete. There should be at least four own modelling clay. However on most playgrounds 
layers of paper and paste. Leave overnight to dry. commercial modelling clay such as plasticine will 
Paint with oils or tempera; varnish or shellac. Rericedaloieclannemand cacientomvore witl 


than most natural clays mixed with water. It is 
easily softened in the sun or in the hands and may 


THIRD METHOD : 
be used over and over again. 


Materials: 

7 You will need a sturdy table or a smooth board. 
plasticine or modelling clay An oil-cloth cover is useful. 
absorbent paper, old newspapers, newsprint sheets 
or paper towels Let the children play with the material as they 
flour-and-water paste. wish. Squeeze it, roll it, pinch it, bend it, pull 


it, pound it. 
This method is best for masks. Build the form in 
relief in plasticine or modelling clay on a flat 
surface. Work all the features out carefully, but 
make them large and exaggerated in form so that 
they will not flatten out when four or five thick- 
nesses of paper and paste are added. Add the 
layers of paper and paste as for the animal and 
figure forms. When the maché is dry, lift it 
carefully from the plasticine form. Masks may 
be decorated with paper-shreds or wool hair and 
painted with oils or tempera colours. Apply a 
coat of shellac or varnish. 


Plasticine forms may also be covered with 
papier-maché paste made by the first method on 
page 11. To save on the amount of plasticine 
needed, a roll of crushed paper may be used as 

a core, 


SAWDUST MODELLING 
Materials: 


sawdust 
flour-and-water paste 


Sift the sawdust into the creamy paste until a 
dough is produced. The hands must be kept wet 
for modelling. A stone may be used as a core to 
make the mixture go further. Rough in the shape 
and allow the model to dry for a day. Add finer 
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The COIL METHOD of making pots. 


From a flattened piece of clay cut out a round 
base. Roll the rest of the clay out ina long, even 
roll between the palm of the hand and a flat 
surface. Fix one end of the roll arourtd the out- 
side edge of the base. Coil the balance of the roll, 
one round on top of another, until the pot is 

high enough. Place fingers inside the pot to support 
it and smooth the outside. 


PINCH METHOD 


Take a small ball of clay in the hands and drive 
the thumb into the centre. Thin out the walls 
between the thumb and fingers. Keep on pinch- 
ing the walls until they are thin enough and the 
pot is big enough. 


Pots and animals may be decorated by painting 
designs on them. The whole pot may be painted 
and the design scratched through to the clay 
for another form of decoration. 


The children may pinch the clay into the shapes 
of small ashtrays and pots. After they have made 
the basic shape of an animal, suggest that legs 
may be pulled out from the body, ears added by 
shaping them separately and then smoothing 
them into place on the head. 


Modelling clay can be re-worked endlessly. 
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BLOCK PRINTING 


Blocks for printing fabrics by hand are tradition- 
ally carved on wood. Many modern craftsmen do 
beautiful printing with blocks made of linoleum. 
Playground craftsmen may make interesting print- 
ing blocks of materials that are less expensive 

and easier to carve—some items need not be carved 
at all but can be used just as they are for stamps 
to make impressions. 


Vegetables such as potatoes and turnips may be 
cut into interesting shapes and used to stamp 
designs on cloth or paper. Sticks, scraps of wood, 
walnut shells, corks may all be made into printing 
blocks. The children will discover many odd items 
of plastic or wood that can be used to make inter- 
esting repeat patterns. 


Encourage the youngsters to experiment with 
various ways of repeating the block to make a 
pattern. 


Repeat in rows. Vary it by printing} 
every|second row upside down. 


colors. 


Half-drop repeat—the alternate rows 
are printed’ one unit over and a half 
unit lower. | 
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Borders can be made by alterinating 
large and small units. 


POTATO BLOCKS 


Cut potatoes (or a turnip) into stamps of various 
shapes. 


Mae 


The stamps are pressed into a felt pad saturated 
with poster color (or into an ordinary inked 
stamp-pad) and printed on paper. Fine brushes 
may be used to add connecting links between the 
stamped designs if the children think it will 
improve the pattern. Vegetable stamps cannot be 
kept long because they dry up and shrivel. 


Paper serviettes, shelf-paper, waste-basket and 
scrap-book covers are attractive projects. 


STICK AND SPOOL PRINTING 


All age-groups can experiment with surface 
decoration on paper or cardboard, using bits of 
round, half-round and square softwood scraps. 
Hardwoods such as birch and maple will not absorb 


enough ink or color to make good printing stamps. 


They are also difficult to carve. 


As with the potato blocks, the ends of soft- 
wood sticks may be carved in a pattern. Discarded 
wooden spools are convenient to use this way, 
Files are better tools for this purpose than knives 
or carving tools. 


Remove any paper from the end of the spool 
and smooth the surface flat by sanding. Around 
the edge of the spool and toward the centre, 
file a geometrical pattern of lines, curves and 
dots. For variety cut the rims of the spools into 
squares or hexagons. Try to make the edges of 
the design quite sharp and clear. 


FABRIC PRINTING WITH BLOCKS 

Printing blocks made from spools or softwood 
scraps, walnut shells, bottle corks, etc., may be 
used to print fabrics for kerchiefs, belts, bags 


and even luncheon sets. 


Use prepared textile printing colors in tubes 


or jars. Have the children practise on cotton scraps. 


‘The textile for printing should be first carefully 
washed and pressed flat. It should be stretched 
out on a flat surface for printing and for drying. 
Warn the children about the danger of smearing 
the printed units while they are still wet. When 
the fabric is dry, it may be taken home to be 
pressed with a warm iron on the wrong side to 
set the color. 


LINOBLOCK PRINTING 


If some members of the group are interested ° 

in learning more about block-printing on textiles, 
the next step is to make blocks of linoleum. The 
Youth and Recreation Branch has available a 
manual called Woodcut and Linoblock Printing. 
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CRAFT MATERIALS FOR THE PLAYGROUND 


BEADS 


Children love to string beads and it is good exer- 
cise for hand control. Small children learn by 
handling large wooden beads, even spools, and 
stringing them on cord or colored yarns. All sorts 
of ready-made play beads are available, but most 
children will also enjoy making beads, even if they 
only cut colored drinking straws into short lengths. 
Long triangles cut from colored paper, or from the 
colored pages of a magazine, may be rolled, big 
end inside, around a knitting-needle and the small 
end glued into place on the outside. They may 
make beads of many shapes and colors from salt- 
flour paste. All sorts of dried seed-pods and nuts 
have been used for beads. The large, odd-shaped 
beads look best strung on colored yarn. Corks 

and peanuts make an interesting combination. 
Even the cork liners of pop-bottle caps may be 
used for beads if two holes are punched in each. 


SCARF RINGS — Any kind of small beads may 
be used for scarf rings. String the beads in a 
figure-eight. The ends of the scarf are drawn 
forward through the top ring and back again 
through the bottom ring. 


MACARONI AND SALT-FLOUR PASTE BEADS 
Macaroni is dried flour-paste in the form of hollow 
tubes. Spaghetti is a smaller form. There are also 
noodles of many shapes including attractive little 
shells. The paste is so dry and hard that it may 

be painted with tempera paints or enamels and 
used to make jewellery. Colored macaroni beads 
are sometimes sold in packages. 


BRACELETS AND NECKLACES — If the children 
are not using ready-made macaroni beads, sticks 

of macaroni may be painted in various colors and 
then broken up into beads for bracelets and other 
jewellery. The short bent pieces called ‘‘elbow” 
macaroni make interesting beads. The ‘‘elbows’”’ 
can be tied in with a knot in the string, or a hole 
can be made through the bent piece with a hot 
needle. Macaroni beads can be painted with nail- 
polish or other glossy enamels. 
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WAMPUM Having an Indian Day? You need 
wampum to use as money. Using a hot needle, 
make holes in shell macaroni. Paint the shells in 
2 or 3 colors and thread them on strings. Each 
colour can be given a value when the wampum is 
used for trading. 


SALT-FLOUR SHAPES can be made by the 
children if macaroni or noodles of interesting 
shapes are not available. Mix %-cup of salt and 
Y2-cup of flour with enough water to make a thick 
dough. Vegetable color or tempera color may be 
added. The dough can be shaped by hand into 
beads of various forms and sizes. Use a nail to 
push a hole through each one. It is best to make 
the holes after the dough has dried on the out- 
side a little. It may take nearly a week for the 
salt-flour beads to become quite hard. 


Salt-flour dough may also be used to make inter- 
esting relief-maps. The children may think of 
still other uses for it once they have tried model- 
ling with it. 


BUTTONS 


Buttons are made to be both useful and decorative. 
They are either pierced with holes (two or four) 

or have a shank at the back to be used for attach- 
ing the button to fabric. In craft projects they are 
often glued to a base. Some of the prettiest 
buttons are those with shanks and these have to be 
removed before the button can be glued into place. 


BUTTON PICTURES—On a shirt card or other card- 
board draw a picture with as many small circular 
shapes in it as possible. For instance flowers can eas- 
ily be made up of circles. Use heavy glue to fasten 

a button in each circle. They might also be sewed in- 
to place with string and a big needle. Some of the 
spaces might be filled in with beads, colored paper 
cut-outs, or fabric. 


LAPEL GADGETS~—Design a little figure on paper— 
one button for the head, two buttons for the body, 
and strings of small buttons for the legs and tail (or 
arms). Buttons and beads might be combined. 


The buttons and beads may be sewed or glued to 
a black cardboard or felt silhouette of the figure. 
A safety pin may be taped or sewed tothe back. 
The buttons and beads may also be strung to- 
gether with wire or string. 


CANS 


INDIAN TOM-TOMS—Cut out both the tops and 
the bottoms. Paint the cans neatly in bright colors. 
For each can cut out two circles from an old inner 
tube; the circles should be a little larger than the 
ends of the can. Use plastic lacing or heavy cord to 
lace the two rubber circles together. 


PLANTERS-—Paint cans with enamel and decorate. 
Put a little charcoal in the bottom of each and fill 


with soil and plant ivy. They are attractive on man- 


tels and window sills, or as book ends. 


DECORATED CONTAINERS—One-pound coffee 
cans have good-fitting covers and when enamelled 


and decorated with stencils or other kinds of designs, 


they make attractive containers for trinkets. 


CARTONS & CONTAINERS 


Cardboard containers such as cereal boxes, salt 
boxes, match boxes and pill boxes (the metal 
and plastic ones with attached lids as well as the 
cardboard ones) are made of strong material and 
are interesting in shape. They can be used as the 
sub-structure to which decorative materials of 
many kinds can be added. They can be used as 
the bases for three-dimensional constructions 
such as model houses, drums, trains, windmills 
or space stations—anything the shape of the box 
suggests to the imaginative child. 


CEREAL BOXES (rectangular)—Cut large openings 
in the sides and fill them in with drinking-straws, 
glued into place. Decorate the cages and place toy 


animals within. Add wheels to the cages, and strings 


‘to pull them with, and you can have a parade of 
circus waggons. 


MODEL BUILDINGS of every kind from bunga- 
lows and lighthouses to modern apartments and 
castles are easily worked out with cereal boxes. 
Overhanging flat roofs, sloping roofs and pitched 
roofs can be cut and folded from pieces of card- 
board. Doors and windows can be painted on. 
Chimneys, porches and balconies made from card- 
board or smaller boxes are added. A collec- 

tion of model buildings can be arranged like a 
village in the sandbox or on a table. Add twigs 
or weeds for trees; lay out streets and walks. 
Follow the children’s own suggestions. Some are 
sure to volunteer to bring toy cars and small 
dolls to complete the scene. — 


PENNY-BANKS may be made from any firm 
rectangular or cylindrical box that is about the . 
right size. After the box has been suitably decor- 
ated a small slit should be cut in the top to receive 
the coins. 


DOLLS’ CHAIRS AND TABLES may be worked 
out with good firm boxes. The leader should do 
some experimenting with the basic shapes ahead 
of time in order to have suggestions for the 
children. But they should not be given patterns 
to guide them. 


CYLINDRICAL BOXES Some salt-boxes, cereal 
boxes, ice-cream cartons, and so on, are cylindrical 
in shape and have many interesting possibilities in 

craft work. 


ANIMALS are often suggested by the roundness 
of salt-boxes or cereal boxes. A salt-box with a 
pouring spout could be the long round body and 
snout of a pig and needs only to have legs, ears 
and curly tail added. Fantastic animals of all 
kinds can be made by adding heads and legs to 
the cylindrical box-body. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE Though many children 
may never see a steam locomotive with its cylin- 
drical steam-chest, smoke-stack and big bell, 

wheels and driving rods, the classical shape may 

be familiar to them from pictures and movies. 

A salt-box mounted on bottle-cap wheels with 

a pleated paper cow-catcher and cardboard smoke- 
stack makes a reasonable facsimile, and any number 
of details may be added. 
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DRUMS are also suggested by the shape of these 
boxes. They may simply be decorated to resemble 
“bongo” drums. If a few beans are put inside and 
a string or handle is added to the decorated box 

a Mexican ‘“‘maracas’’ rattle is the result. Rattles 
can be used in Indian dancing, and in rhythm 
bands. 


WASTE-BASKETS can be made from the large cy- 


lindrical cartons in which bulk ice-cream is delivered. 
These are usually heavily waxed and may have to be 


covered with paper before being decorated because 
glue and paint do not stick well over wax. 


TOY FURNITURE such as round tables and chairs 
can be cut from cylindrical boxes. 


MATCH BOXES-—These may be covered with paint 
or paper cutouts, glued-on buttons and beads, or 
bits of fancy fabric, leather or felt, to make small 
decorative novelty boxes. 


WARSHIPS Ships small enough to be blown about 
in a tub of water are fun. The cover of the match 
box forms the centre; a corner cut from the tray 
makes a pointed prow, and the balance of the 

tray makes a square extension at the stern. Use 
waterproof cement so that the ships will not fall 
apart in the water. Superstructures and strings 

of flags can be devised with matchsticks and paper 
and mounted on the centre section. The same 
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basic shape might have masts and paper sails 
added. 


DOLL’S CHEST OF DRAWERS Glue four small 
match boxes together to form a chest of drawers. 
When the little chest is painted, drawer-pulls 

made from beads, small screw-eyes or thumb- 
tacks are added to each drawer. A tiny hand-bag 
mirror can be glued to a cardboard easel; a painted 
cardboard frame may be added to make a stand-up 
mirror for the top. 


PILL BOXES-—Like match boxes, pill boxes make 
charming novelties when decorated. The covers of 
pillboxes may be painted with gold or silver and 
jewelled with glued-on “pearls” and glitter. Small 
pieces of fabric such as lace and gold braid may also 
be used. 


FRIENDSHIP LOCKETS to hold trimmed snap- 
shots of one’s friends are easily made from the 
metal “aspirin tablet” boxes with hinged lids. 
They should be enamelled and allowed to dry 
thoroughly before the glitter is glued on. A narrow 
ribbon long enough to make a loop that will go 
over the child’s head should be fastened to the 
hinged side of the box. 


EGG CARTONS-—The children will be able to think 
of many uses for the sections of egg cartons. They 
may be reinforced and suitably decorated as holders 
for paper-clips, pins, elastics, and other desk equip- 
ment, fishing-tackle, nylon stockings, and all sorts of 
trinkets. The lining of the sections and the decora- 
tion of the outside should suit the purpose. 


BERRY BOXES-—Plastic or wooden fruit boxes 
make attractive small sewing baskets if they are 
lined with fabric and fitted with a pin-cushion. The 
felt or textile lining may be extended two or three 
inches above the top of the basket and gathered in 
with a drawstrings A nicely smoothed and shellacked 
basket with a bright felt liner and drawstring can, 
with the addition of an artificial flower or spray of 
cherries, become a smart handbag. 


MILK CARTONS—Well washed and thoroughly dried 
an ordinary waxed milk carton can be used as a base 
for a knitting bag. It will have to be completely cov- 
ered with paper or fabric because neither glue nor 
paint will stick well to its waxy surface. It could have 
a fabric or felt drawstring top like the berrybox sew- 
ing basket. If it is made without a drawstring top, a 
heavy cord can be attached for carrying. 


SHOE BOXES~—Peep-shows are the traditional use 
for shoe boxes. Part of the cover is replaced with 
colored tissue paper or cellophane to let in the light. 
A scene made of standing cut-out figures is arranged 
in one end of the box against a little back-drop paint- 
ed or pasted in place. Avery small peephole is cut in 
the other end of the box and clients are invited to 
peek. For more dramatic lighting a flashlight may be 
used just above the transparent part of the cover 
while the scene is being viewed. Greeting cards are a 
good source of cutout figures or animals, flowers for 
garden scenes. Green lighting, several fish and sea- 
weed forms are also popular. Scenes from fairytales 
and other stories are other suggestions. 


CORK 


Cork is part of the bark of an evergreen oak that 
grows in southern Europe, particularly in Spain 
and Portugal, and along the northern coast of 
Africa. It floats in water because every cubic inch 


contains hundreds of millions of tiny air-filled 
cells. These cells also make it compressible and 
elastic. Commercial cork shapes have surfaces 
that take tempera paints well, but the natural 
warm, brown colour and the grain are pleasant 
for many craft purposes. It cuts and glues easily 
and is durable. 


ANIMALS~—Bottle corks are ideal for making fa- 
vours in the form of little animals. A large cork 
might form the body and a smaller one the head, 
attached with a pin and some glue. Toothpicks, 
yarn, pipe-cleaners, drinking-straws and paper may 


be used to add details such as ears, eyes, legs, tails, 
horns, hair. Before adding the small features the 
corks may be suitably painted or shellacked. 


LAPEL PINS A whole or half cork can be used 

as the basis for a mask-like face. When the features 
have been painted in, wool may be used for hair, 
scraps of copper wire, beads and buttons for 
earrings, hair ornaments, and eyes. Shellac over 
tempera paint to prevent it coming off on hands and 
clothes. Staple a safety pin to the back of the cork. 


COASTERS-—Circles of cork matting (about 1/8 in. 
thick) may be decorated and used as coasters. Re- 
mind the children to make their designs waterproof. 
It may be best to use crayon, oils or enamels. Even 
shellac does not stand up well on coasters for damp 
glasses. 


BOATS Little sailboats of cork will test the 
ingenuity of some of the older children. When the 
boat has been roughly shaped it should be tested 
in water. The children may be encouraged to 
experiment with various kinds of keels and weights 
until they succeed in making the boats stable 
enough to sail. Then toothpick masts and paper 
sails can be added and the boats tested for speed. 


FELT & LEATHER 


Felt is a fabric produced by matting together wet 
wool or hair fibres. 


Leather is the tanned and softened skins of animals. 


In the playground craft program felt is often sub- 
stituted for leather because of the cost. There are 
also plastic “leathers” that cost less than genuine 
leather and look good. The children may bring 
from home worn hats and bags that can be cut up 
for craft work. Felt can be purchased by the yard. 


Felt or leather jewellery can be made from the 
smallest scraps. Small squares, circles, triangles or 
rolls can be assembled on cord, yarn or ribbon, like 
beads, and worn as necklaces or bracelets. 


LAPEL PINS OF FELT OR LEATHER-—For the 
background use an oval, circular or square piece of 
felt or leather. Use rubber cement to mount-on it a 
cut-out design in contrasting color. The design might 
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be naturalistic—a flower or bird. Or, it might be an 
emblem or a group of abstract shapes that fill the 
space pleasantly. Add details with beads, shells, 
seeds or other tiny objects. A safety pin may be 
sewed or cemented to the back by using an extra 
small strip of felt or leather. 


Corsages of felt flowers are not difficult to make. 


(1) For each flower cut four heart-shaped petals. 
The centre of the flower and the stem are made in 
one. Use a strip of felt about %-in. wide and per- 
haps 2-in. long. Cut fringe at one end to represent 
the stamens at the centre of the flower. Roll the 
stem around a pipe-cleaner or a piece of wire and 
glue it or sew it in place. Sew the four cut-out petals 
by their pointed ends to the place on the stem 
where the fringe begins. A few green leaves may be 
cut out and sewed to pipe-cleaner stems. 


VES 


(2) An interesting centre for daisy-shaped flowers 
is made by fringing one side of a half-inch felt strip 
and rolling the strip into a tight coil. Any number 
of petals may be sewed to the outside of the button- 
shaped coil. A pipe-cleaner stem can be sewed to 

the back. 


(3) Simple, stylized felt flowers may be made of 
squares or circles of various sizes by threading medi- 
um-sized shapes over the large and then adding the 
small and smallest. Different but harmonious colors 
can be combined for each flower. Use a bead or but- 
ton on the end of the thread or wire that holds it 

all in place. Narrow loops of green felt sewed into 
the bouquet will serve as leaves. 


(4) A tiny bowl or basket shape can be cut out of 
felt and used to cover the stems of very small felt 
flowers. Fasten a safety pin to the back so that the 
bouquet can be worn as a lapel pin. 


Note: In the section on paper there are suggestions 


for carnations and sweet peas that can easily be 
adapted for feltcraft. 
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Shapes of petals 


x 


Marigold 


Daisy 


Curve five petals around 


a yellow fringed centre 
for a rose. 


FELT COMB CASES Measure the children’s combs. 
Allowing a good margin all round, cut two pieces of 
felt for each. A small comb will need a case 2 x 6- 
in. Cut the ends of the pieces to suit the shape of 
the comb. Apply a design of cut-outs, flowers, beads, 
or embroidery to one side. Blanket-stitch the sides 
of the case together leaving one end open. 


FELT NEEDLE-HOLDER Cut a pattern of paper— 
any simple shape such as a pear, an apple, a fish, a 
book. Use the pattern to cut three pieces of felt in 
different colors. Decorate one of the pieces and use it 
as the cover of the case. Place the other two pieces 
under the cover and sew the three layers lightly to- 
gether at one side. The needles are pinned into the 
middle layer and the cover and back serve as guards 
over their sharp points. 


FELT OR LEATHER BOOKMARKS Even the 
youngest children can make bookmarks. Cut strips 
of felt or scrap leather long enough to extend be- 
yond the pages when put in the average-sized book. 
Often they are made with two layers and sometimes 
a paper-clip is sewn to one end so that the mark can 
be clipped to the page. If a leather punch is avail- 
able, a pattern of holes may be used as decoration. 
A leather punch can be used for both felt and 
leather. 


FELT POT-HOLDER A handy pot-holder is made 
by stitching together the sides and one end of two 
rectangular pieces of felt—perhaps about 2 x 5- 

in. or 6-in. The children can check the size by fitting 
a paper pattern over the handles of their mothers’ 
favourite pots. It may be necessary to use several 


layers of scrap material under the felt to give enough 
protection from the heat. Attach a loop of cord or 
braided felt strips to the closed end—for hanging up 
the pot-holder. 


SLIPPER BAG Cut a piece of felt wide enough to 
go around the pair of slippers with a couple of 
inches to spare, and long enough to cover them 
after the bag is sewn. Fold the piece in half 
lengthwise and sew up with blanket stitch the 
long side and one end. The open end should be 
fitted with about six loops made from strips of 
felt %4 inches wide and 2 or 24 in.'long. After 

the bag has been suitably decorated with cut-out 
shoe shapes or other designs, a carrying cord is run 
through the loops. A smoother effect is achieved 
by sewing the seams and then turning the bag 
inside out before adding the decorations and 
loops. 


COASTERS AND HOT-DISH STANDS A circu- 
‘lar piece of cork matting or light plywood of 
suitable size is covered on both sides with felt. 
Cut the felt circles about a half-inch bigger all 
round than the insulating material, to leave room 
for the blanket stitching and to allow for the 
thickness of the cork or wood. Decorate the top 
or edges but keep it flat so that the dish or glass 
will rest firmly on it. Cut-out felt designs would 
probably be best. 


FELT BEANIES The simplest way to make bean- 
ies is to ask each child to bring an old felt hat from 
home. The crowns of the hats are cut out and then 
trimmed down until they fit reasonably well. The 
children will have many ideas for decorating the 
beanies. The boys may like buttons and cut-out 
symbols of the space age; the girls may think of 
flowers and ribbons. In order to have a variety 

of colors the children might exchange the bits of 
the old hats that are left over after they have cut 
out their caps. 


To make beanies another way, begin with felt 
circles 8 or 9 in. in diameter. Fold and fasten 
four to six tapered tucks around the edge of each. 
When the caps have been fitted, flatten the tucks 
and sew them down neatly. 


CHANGE PURSES AND BAGS Envelope 
shaped change-purses are not difficult to design 
and make. A rectangular shape is folded in three, 
the last fold a little shorter than the others and 
trimmed to a point or rounded, because it is the 
flap. The purses should be blanket-stitched all 
around and closed with a dome-fastener. 


Larger handbags should be cut from patterns 
first made in paper. The back and flap should be 
cut in one piece. After the front has been cut to ' 
match the back (without the flap), an extra strip 
or gusset about 2 or 3 in. wide should be set in 
along the bottom and up both sides. Sew the 
strip firmly to the front and then sew the back 
to the other side of it—keeping the corners 
smooth. The handle of the bag, especially if it is 
a shoulder-bag, should be reinforced with fabric 
between two layers of felt or, better still, with 
the strap taken from an old leather handbag. 


STUFFED TOYS A four-legged stuffed animal 
is a difficult designing project for children. The 
legs and head must be cut in one piece with the 
body; and carefully shaped gussets must be inser- 
ted to accommodate the stuffing. However, there 
are some simple forms that children can make. 


A turtle, for instance, is easy. A green or brown 
circle is sewed to a smaller yellow or white circle. 
Use little tucks, evenly spaced, to make the edge 
of the big circle fit the smaller one. Before 

closing up the last bit of the seam, poke in enough 
stuffing to make the turtle’s shell nice and round. 
Fasten a head and neck, made and stuffed separat- 
ely, into the opening and sew around it. Manipulate 
the felt to make the head stay erect. The tail and 
legs can be made and added in any way that seems 
suitable. 


To make a stuffed clown 
“kelly” toy, weight the 
bottom so he will stand 
up. His hands can be cur 
out and glued or sewed on. 
His ruffle can be made. 

of wool or raffia, or felt 
scraps. 
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Little felt mice with pink ears and bead eyes are The children will need sharp knives as well as 


also easy enough for children. Sew two body and scissors. A l-in. buckle will be needed for each 
head shapes together along the tops, then stuff belt. 

lightly. The bottom is a narrow oval with a long 

tail extending from one end. The ears are two Trace around the cardboard patterns onto the 
petal shaped pieces folded and sewed in place. leather before cutting. Cut the tongue link as 


well as the buckle link and keeper to begin with. 
Then insert the buckle, fold the buckle link and 
sew on the keeper. As the belt grows its length 
can be tested from time to time by adding on 
the tongue link and taking it off again if more 
‘units are needed. 


When the belt is long enough, insert the tongue 
link and sew it permanently into place. The 
>> = belts should be polished with wax and a soft 


LEATHER LINK BELT. Below are the diagrams cloth or brush. 
for a |-in. link belt made from scrap leather. The 

links may be made in many different shapes, but 

in each belt the links should all be exactly alike 

so it is best to make a cardboard pattern to begin MAGAZINES 
with. If leather is available in different colors, 
the youngsters may want to try the effect of 
combining links of two or three colors. These 
drawings are about half-scale. 


@ Trace and cut the unit links as they are assembled. 


Picture magazines are a good source of decorative 
motifs—flowers, figures, animals and scenes may 
be clipped out and pasted in place. A coat of 
shellac will make them quite durable. 


There is another way in which magazines, partic- 
ularly the big, glossy ones, can be used. The 
children will get the idea if it is suggested that 
they look through the magazines holding them 
upside down, watching for color areas, texture 
patterns, and abstract shapes, rather than taking 
note of what the pictures represent realistically. 
Using these pieces clipped out, the more imagina- 
tive will be able to make interesting “‘pastiches” 
entirely unrelated to the subject of the original 
illustrations. A clock might become the head of 
aman. A blue sky might be used for a girl’s 
'dress. A weird animal might appear in the bark of 
ja tree. The texture of a fluffy blanket might be 
,used for a kitten or a lamb. A strip of varying 
colors cut right through a magazine picture, or 
a series of small cut-outs all the same shape but 
different colors could be used as a border decor- 
ation on a box, can or paper project. 


sew 


JIG-SAW PUZZLE Paste an interesting picture 
i on a piece of cardboard. Paste another sheet of 
ot) paper to the back of the cardboard to keep it 
@ _ from warping and curling too much. Allow the 
ee 


board to dry under a weight. Then mark the picture 
into odd shapes and cut out carefully with scissors 
(a es or with a sharp knife if the cardboard is heavy. 


Tongue link — punch holes 


Buckle link —(cut slot 


= Meg, 
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SCRAPBOOKS Fold a number of newsprint 
sheets in half and fasten them on the fold with 
wire staples or string. Choose topics—‘‘A Flower 
Garden”’, “Children Playing”, ‘““Good Things to 
Eat’’, “Children of Other Lands”— then cut and 
paste suitable subjects. Decorate the front cover 
appropriately, and print the title neatly. 


STORY ILLUSTRATION Tell a story and ask 
the children to look for pictures that may be 

used to illustrate it. Assemble them in a scrap- 
book. The story may be told in several stages with 
pauses for picture-hunting in between. If the 
children find it difficult to find suitable pictures, 
suggest that they may take parts from several 
pictures and reassemble them. If they can find 
the right background they can paste appropriate 
figures from another picture in the foreground. 


PICTURE BEADS Cut brightly colored magazine 
pages in long triangles. Beginning with the wide 
end, wrap each triangle around a knitting needle 
or small nail. Centre the small end of the triangle 
neatly and glue it down. Remove the knitting 
needle and string the long beads on colored yarn. 
They are more durable if they are given a coat 

or two of shellac. 


TEXTURE PROJECT Cereals, sand, barley, 
glitter, and pieces of fabric may be glued to 

large magazine pictures that have first been mount- 
ed on cardboard. The area to be textured 1is’care- 
fully painted with liquid glue or sticky paste. 

The figure of a bear or musk-ox might be covered 
with a shredded cereal, a beach scene might have 
real sand, or a favorite movie star might have 
“real” glitter on her dress. 


PAPER 


- The word paper comes from “‘papyrus’’, a reed 
that grows in the shallow water of the Nile Delta. 


The Chinese made paper from flax, the plant 
from which we make linen cloth. Today most 
paper is made from wood, crushed and cooked 
into pulp and then pressed and dried in thin 


must be left for fastening. OO 


layers. Canada is a leading producer of pulpwood. 
The best papers are still made from cotton and 
linen rags. 


Three-dimensional construction or paper sculp- 
ture that stands by itself is based on cylinders, 
cones or cubes. A cylinder is a rectangle rolled 
into a tube and fastened. A cone is part of a 
circle rolled so that the centre of the circle is 

at the peak and the circumference of the circle 
is the base. Cubes are based on squares—one for 
each of the six sides. Draw a row of four squares 
touching each other; draw two more squares, 
one left of the row and one right of the row to 
form a cross; fold in on the lines and fasten. In 
all these constructions overlapping tabs or flaps 


©, 


To fold neatly and accurately, first score or mark 
the paper with the dull side of the scissors or the 
back of the knife. Be careful not to cut through. 


The details of many paper sculptures are made 
with pleating of various kinds, and with the pleated 
chains called “‘Jacob’s ladders” or “‘catsteps’’. 
These are made by folding a narrow strip of 


paper diagonally in the middle so that the two 
halves are at right angles to each other. The chain 
is made by folding first one arm of the L back 
over the other, and then following with the 
other. The chain can be made of two colors if 


two strips of different colors are fastened together 


in an L-shape, and folded one over the other 
alternately. Another variation is to work with 
two strips that are wider at one end than at the 
other. The result is a tapered chain. 


Circles or squares, ovals or rectangles, cut into 
spirals provide paper curls of many kinds. Fringes, 
either left straight or curled by being drawn over 
the back of a knife, are also often used for details 
such as foliage or hair. 


Jacob’s ladders or catsteps 


PAPER TUBE FIGURES A face may be painted 
on the upper end of the tube. Arms, feet, hair 
and other details inserted in slits or glued on. 


ANIMALS §are easily made with tubes arranged 
horizontally—a large tube for the body, anda 
small one for the head. 


PAPER LANTERNS Slits are cut in a folded 
rectangle of paper, from the folded edge to within 
one inch of the other edge. The paper is unfolded 
and rolled into a tube. When it has been stapled 
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or glued at the top and bottom, a paper strip 
handle may be added for hanging. 


PAPER CHAINS Large colourful necklaces or 
decorative chains are made from strips of paper 
/2- to l-in. wide and 3- or 4-in. long. Make the 
first strip into a ring, fastening it with a staple 

or a dot of glue. Pass the second strip through the 
ring and fasten it into another ring, and so on 
until the chain is long enough for the purpose. 
Use various colors of paper. 


CANDLES For the celebration of an anniver- 
sary large paper candles may be appropriate. 
Roll the paper into tubes and arrange red and 
yellow paper cut-outs to look like the flame at 
the top. The holders for the candles might also 
be carried out in paper. 


PEACE PIPES Use two cylinders—one long and 
thin, the other short and wider. Insert the long 
tube into a hole made in the short one. Decorate 
the peace pipe with fringed paper to represent 
feathers. Paint on “Indian” designs. 


CONE DOLLS Let the children experiment with 
making figures from paper cones. The shape of 
the cone will immediately suggest a lady or an 
angel in a full skirt. It is only necessary to draw 
and cut out the upper part of the body in flat 
cardboard and fasten it to the skirt. The upper 
part of the body might also be made of another 
cone from which the tip has been cut. It will then 
stand upside down on the first cone. The head 
could be fastened to a stick that passes through 
the centres of both cones. 


Cones may also suggest 

trees, tall hats, roofs, 
lamp-shades, tents, hanging 
baskets, or parts of 

animals such as heads and ears. 


CUBE CONSTRUCTION IN PAPER—We have al- 
ready noted how the basic cube is made from six 
squares folded to form the six sides of the cube. 
(See page 23 ) 


Encourage the children to experiment with paper 


divided into equal sized squares—8 x 8-in. sheets di- 


vided into 16 two-in. squares, 6 x 8-in. sheets di- 


vided into 12 squares, and so on. They will find that 
they can make boxes and baskets of many kinds, as 
well as houses, barns, waggons, and model furniture 


from these cube shapes. 


PLEATED PAPER LAMPSHADES .A length of 
paper is carefully scored, the first fold on one 
side, the next fold on the opposite side of the 
paper and so on. Then the paper is neatly folded 
into knife pleats. Holes are punched through 
each pleat near the top, and a colored cord or 
ribbon is run through them and tied in a bow. 

A series of holes may also be punched around 
the bottom for another cord. If the lampshade is 
intended for use on a full-sized lamp, it might 
be made to fit on an old wire frame. 


CLOWN WITH PLEATED LEGS AND ARMS 


Fold four pleated chains of two colors (see page 24)| 


Attach two pieces of pleated paper to a cut-out 
body shape for the arms, two others for the legs. 
Cut hands and feet to be glued to the ends of the 
chains. The head and cap can be flat cut-outs or 

a long, narrow cone with a face glued in the open 
end. Decorate the body part with cut-out buttons 
and so on. 


PLEATED FAN DOLL A rectangle of paper is 
pleated evenly. The pleats are pinched together 
and fastened in the middle. Above and below the 
middle the pleats are fanned out to suggest a 

doll with a narrow waist and a full skirt. Drinking 
straws, popsicle sticks or pipe-cleaners may be 
used for arms and legs. The head may be cut from 
paper or some object such as a cork used. Paint 

a face and add hair—fringed or curled paper, wool 
or string. 


NECKLACE OF PLEATED FANS. Little fans 
made from rectangles |-in. or less by about 2-in. 
long, carefully scored and pleated can be strung 
like beads on cord or yarn. Lengths of drinking 
straws, macaroni beads or rolled paper beads 
may be strung between the fans. The fans need 
to be made of rather heavy colored paper in 
order to hold their shape. 


PLEATED JUMPING JACK Have the children 
bring empty match book covers. Draw funny 
faces on circles of paper that will fit inside the 
covers. For a spring use a 2-in. strip cut from 
heavy paper and pleated every %-in. The 

strip should be about 7-in. long. Glue face to top 
layer of spring and glue bottom of spring to the 
inside of the back of the match book. Close the 
cover and let the glue dry. When the cover is 
opened jumping jack will spring out. 


PAPER CURLS. The children may make wigs 

by gluing or stapling paper curls to an old beany. 

Curls are sometimes glued to the inside of a paper 
hat to make a complete ensemble. And of course 

hair of some kind is usually added to masks 

made of construction paper or paper bags. Curls, 

fringes and ringlets can be made in several ways. 


Ringlets may be made 
simply by winding a 

strip tightly around a 
pencil to give it a curl. 


When paper is stretched 
across the grain it curls 
nicely. Use the back of 
scissors or the edge of 
a ruler. 
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Spirals may also be 
cut with the scissors 


from circles and other 
shapes. 


Hair in flat waves is best represented by a series 
of crescent-shaped cut-outs, each of which has 

been scored and folded on a curve through the 

centre. Each separate “lock of hair” is glued in 
place at one end. 


PAPER CREATURES Almost any animal can 
be represented in two or three dimensions. 
Standing animals may be cut from cardboard, 
the body and head painted on both sides and 
slit to receive, at right angles, the two pairs of 
‘cut-out legs on which the animal stands. 


Simplify the body shapes as much as possible. 
Geometrical forms such as triangles, squares or 
circles will often do. 


For example, a circle folded in half can make 
the body of a bird. Add a little round head, the 
beak, a stiff tail and pleated wings, and paint the 
eyes. 


Paper is particularly suited to the construction of 
all kinds of insects. Caterpillars can be made in 
several ways~—a curving pleated chain with a 
grotesque head added, a series of loops made with 
tails and each new loop fastened to the tail of 

the previous one. Antennae, feelers and legs can 
be made from toothpicks and drinking straws. 
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PINWHEELS Use squares of construction paper 
at least 4-in. square. Draw in the diagonals. Cut 
along the diagonals to within %4-in. from the centre. 
Bend the left-hand outer corner of each of the 
four triangles to the centre, but do not fold and 


flatten. Push a bead onto a large straight pin and 
and then put the pin through all the corners 

and through the centre of the pinwheel. Put 
another bead on the pin and mount the pinwheel 
on a Stick. 


TRICORN HATS Newspapers will do for tricorn 
hats. Fold the rectangle in half. Now from the 
folded edge bring down the two corners so that 
they meet neatly. Fold up the strip that is left 

at the free edge and it will hold the two triangu- 
lar flaps in place. Turn your hat over and fold up 
the strip on the other side to match. 


sr 
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FOLDED-PAPER DECORATIONS All sorts of 
three-dimensional shapes may be made by fastening 


together a series of folded shapes. Several circles, 
cut out and folded in the centre, may be fastened 
together by their folded edges and then fluffed 
out to make a ball-shaped construction. Cut the 
shapes in the form of a bell, fold them, fasten 
them together, and they will fan out to a three- 
dimensional bell. The same thing can be done 
with star and tree shapes. The decorations may 
be suspended on strings fastened at the centres, 
or they may be mounted on sticks or little stands. 


PAPER BASKETS Let the children solve the 
problem in their own way, even if some of them 
only crush the paper around a ball to give it 
shape. Others may make rectangular, cone- or 
cylinder-shaped baskets. Still others may work 
from diagonal folds and tucked in corners. 


TORN-PAPER DOLLS AND DOILIES It is 
easy to tear several thicknesses of newspaper with 
your fingers. Fold a few thicknesses of newspaper 
and experiment with various shapes—animals and 
flowers. Make a row of dolls with joined hands. 


\ 


From a folded circle lacy doilies may result. 
If the paper is heavier, or if smooth edges are 
preferred, the folds can be cut with a knife or 
SCISSOTS. 


PAPER WEAVING Weaving with paper strips 
can be a good introduction to weaving with yarn 
later on. Fold an 8 x 12-in. piece of construction 
paper in half. From the folded edge cut slits to 
within 4-in. of the free edges— seven slits 1-in. 
apart, or 15 slits %-in. apart. Flatten the paper and 
prepare 10 1-in. strips about eight inches long, 

or 20 %-in. strips the same length. Weave the strips 
in and out through the slits. Many interesting 


patterns can be worked out with strips of various 
colors. See how many different arrangements 

are possible with half the strips the same color 
as the “warp” paper, and the other half in a 
contrasting color. 


is ee 
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Herringbone 


In addition to patterns based on colo'r, the chil- 
dren may be encouraged to discover some ways 
of weaving in addition to plain over-and-under 
basket weaving. Twill—over two and under one 
to make diagonal bars by moving one slit to the 
right or left when you put in each new strip. 
Herringbone—twill with the diagonals going in 
opposite directions in the two halves of the 
sheet, and coming to a V in the centre. 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER MASKS. The base 
of a mask may be simply a sheet of construction 
paper curved over the face with ties at the back 
of the head and openings made for the eyes. 

If only the lower half of the eye-hole is cut, the - 
semi-circular pieces may be folded up and 
furnished with eyelashes to look like grotesque 
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eyelids. Exaggerate the features that are added to cover the base of the flower and wind a little 
to the basic sheet of construction paper—huge of the paper around the stem, putting in a few 
noses, bushy eyebrows, big lips from ear to ear, cut-out green leaves. 

beards and whiskers, flapping ears, wild “‘hairdos’’. 


Animal masks are often based on cone-shapes with 
part of the peak cut off to resemble the muzzle. 

If the base of the cone, which fits around the 

face, is extended over the top of the head it will 
support standing ears. 


INDIAN HEADDRESSES Corrugated cardboard, 
if it is available, is especially suitable for Indian 
headdresses because feathers may be stuck into the 
cut edges. Braves and maidens wear simple bands 
fastened at the back. The feathers for these may 
easily be fashioned from paper and fastened to 
twigs or sticks so they will stand up nicely. 

Chiefs wear wide bands that taper over the 
shoulders and down the back. 


The sweetpea is one flower that does not have 
symetrical rings of petals. Use two ovals of 
paper about 2 x 1%4-in. Fold in half the long 
way. Twist wire around the centre and tighten. 


BONNET FOR A PIONEER LADY A anartes Open out the petals on each side of the wire tie. 


circle is the basis of a becoming bonnet that may 


be decorated to suit the taste of the wearer. MODELS OF PAPER | Papenisone oo tneence 

useful materials for group projects in model 
building. Sandbox villages of all kinds can be 
furnished with trees, houses, fences, grass and 
flowers made of paper. An Indian tepee is a 
painted cone with a few twigs projecting from the 
top; a realistic canoe is made from a folded 
rectangle trimmed to shape at the ends and 
sewn together. The spreaders of the canoe can 
be bits of twig glued in place. There are various 
ways of making stand-up figures of people and 
animals. Let the children experiment. 


PAPER FLOWERS Flowers can be made from 
circles of radiating petals. For example, a car- 


nation can be made from about five circles of PAPER CLOCK A-paper clock face with 

eight petals each. Pinch each circle at the centre movable hands is a help in teaching children to 
and make it into a cluster. Fasten about five tell time. A group might make a large cardboard 
clusters together at the base and attach them to clock face, the hands turning on a nail, or each 
a pipe-cleaner stem. Arrange a green paper calyx child might make a smaller “clock” of paper, 


the hands secured with a paper fastener. 


PAPER DOLLS Paper dolls with wonderful 
wardrobes of paper clothes are the dream stuff 
of little girls. Suggest that they draw and cut out 
their own cardboard dolls, and then design 
paper clothes for them. Older children may draw 
the dolls’ arms and legs separately and fasten 
them in place with paper fasteners so that they 
can be moved. The paper figures will seem more 
“real” if wool or string hair is added. 
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PAPER FINGER PUPPETS There are several 
ways to make paper finger puppets and some of 
them are shown in the Youth and Recreation 
BranchChildren's Activities booklet, Puppetry. 


Here is another simple way. Design a cardboard 
doll without legs. Where the legs would be fasten- 
ed cut two holes large enough for the two first 
fingers of your right hand. Small boots may even 
be made to fit the tips of the fingers. 


PAPER BAGS 


Paper bags of various sizes can be stuffed and 
shaped into many forms. A 10-lb. bag will fit 
over a child’s head and can be used as the base 
for a mask. Bags can be cut, folded and twisted 
into many kinds of hats. A few inches cut from 


the bottom of a bag makes a pillbox hat. A crown 
with points may be cut from the top half of a 

bag. The bottom of a bag may be tied into a 

ball and the top rolled to form a “‘tuque”’. For 

a flower hat, the bottom of the bag is turned inside 


for a few inches; the top is cut into petals and tied 
in a cluster. All these may be painted and decor- 


ated in any way that seems suitable to the children. 


STUFFED BIRDS AND ANIMALS When the 
bag is stuffed and shaped, and the corners 
pushed in, if forms a good base for animal and 
bird caricatures. A penguin or an owl would be 
easy. Use a smaller bag for the head, paste on 
beaks, flippers or wings, eyes, horns and other 
details. 


AW 
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Both the head and body of an animal may be 
made from the same bag. Stuff and tie off a 

small section of the bottom of the bag for the 
head. Stuff the rest of the bag and tie it where the 
tail will be attached. Add legs, ears, eyes, and tail. 
Rabbits and cats often rest with their legs tucked 


underneath so they may be presentable without 
legs. Birds’ legs may be sticks. 


MASKS. To begin making a paper-bag mask, 

put the bag over your head and mark the posi 
tion of the eye-holes. If the mask is to be the 
shape of an animal’s muzzle—like so many Indian 
masks—the open end of the bag may be put over 
the face and the mask fastened with strings behind 
the head. It will take a little ingenuity to work 
out a way for the masker to see where he is 


going. Some Indian masks are simply open beneath 
the jaws of the animal, and no eye-holes are used. 
Perhaps some of the children will have pictures 

of Indian masks. Many of them will have seen 

the film “The Loon’s Necklace” in which masks 
are used to represent the spirits who played a part 
in the legend. 
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PAPER-BAG PUPPETS A small paper bag 
makes a good base for a hand-puppet. Tie off 

the bottom third of the bag and round it out for 
the head. Paint a face on it. Leave the tie loose 
enough so that the first finger can be pushed 
through to control the head. Holes in the sides of 
the bag can be fitted with little sleeves that cover 
the thumb and second finger, which make the 
arms move. A puppet head on a stick is useful 
for some parts in a puppet show. Make the head 
from a stuffed paper bag. A figure painted on 

the side of a bag, with legs suspended beneath, 
walks and dances quite well if the top of the bag 
is fitted with a string for holding. A pair of strings 
attached to the legs can be brought up through 
the bag and manipulated with the other hand. 


PAPER PLATES 


Paper plates come in various sizes, shapes, colors 
and textures, but they are all of good stiff card- 
board that takes paint and shellac well. Several 
coats of shellac over painted or glued-on decora- 
tions make the plates quite durable. 


Paper plates may be cut and folded into many 
shapes to make decorations, party hats, con- 
tainers and toys. 


CLOCKS A paper plate is a good base for a 
“mock-up” clock to use in helping children to 
learn to tell time. Popsicle sticks may be used for 
hands, or they may be cut from cardboard. Draw 
pencil lines to divide the plate neatly into quarters 
before beginning to paint on the numbers. Num- 
bers cut from an old calendar sheet may be pasted 
on. Attach the hands with a paper fastener or a 
nail so that they will turn. The clocks might 

have decorative borders made by pasting on cut- 
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out shapes or figures from magazines. A coat or 
two of shellac will make the clocks more durable. 


TURTLES The saucer-shaped plates can be 
used to make attractive turtles. Head, legs, and 
tail can be cut from cardboard and inserted in 
slits made in the plates that form the turtles’ 
shells. If there are enough plates to go around, 
each child might use two plates; one for the top 
of the turtle, and one for the bottom. Ask the 
children to observe the turtles in pet shops in 
order to find out how to color the shells. 


FLOWERS Large decorative flowers may be 
painted and cut out of the circular plates. 

Giant daisies, sunflowers, hollyhocks, dahlias, 
and marigolds are all good models. They might 
be mounted in groups with construction paper 
leaves on sheets of construction paper for decor- 
ative panels, or they might be fastened to natural 
branches to look like big sprays. 
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HOLDERS FOR SERVIETTES, ETC, =A halg 
plate inverted over a whole plate and blanket- 
stitched around the edge makes an interesting 
container that hangs on a wall. It could also be 
used for a crumb-catcher, if decorated and 
shellacked, and fitted with a handle. 
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WALL PLAQUES. The outer rim of the plate 
may be treated as the frame of a circular picture. 
A scene clipped from a magazine might be cut 

to the right shape and pasted in, or a picture might 
be painted on. Make the decoration of the frame 
appropriate to the subject matter and color of 

the picture. 


PARTY HATS Hat-making competitions are 
popular with craft groups and at social parties. 
Supply plates, construction paper and paints as 
well as scraps of fabric, lace and ribbon, paper 
doilies and feathers. Here are some of the basic 
shapes. 
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horseshoe half-moon 
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drinking cup crown scoop bonnet 
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TAMBOURINES Sew two paper pie-plates 
together face to face. Put a few pebbles inside 
before closing up the seam. Devise jingles of some 
kind to fasten around the edge—little bells will 
do, or pairs of pop-bottle caps sliding loosely on 
wire rings. The tambourine is shaken rhythmically 
or struck with the knuckles. 


TRAYS Heavy cotton cord can be applied 

with glue to a paper plate to make a simulated 
basketwork tray. Apply glue to the centre of the 
plate. Fasten the cord securely in the centre, 
then wind it in a flat spiral around the centre, 
applying more glue as you work, until the plate 
is covered with cord. Do the same to the bottom 
of the plate, or at least the bottom of the outer 
rim. Colored cord can be used, or white cord can 
be painted after the glue is dry. Apply shellac. 


BASKET A paper plate that has been completely 
covered with cord, like the tray above, can be - 
rolled up on two sides while the glue is still moist. 
If it is painted or shellacked and allowed to dry 

in that form, it makes an attractive basket for 
gathering wildflowers. Attach a cord handle. 


ANIMAL FACES An animal face designed to 

fit the circular shape of the plate is painted on, 
or built up with cut-out bits of various materials. 
Ears, whiskers, tusks and horns can be extended 
beyond the edge of the plate. If eye-holes and a 
place for the nose are cut in the plate, the animal 
faces can be used for small masks. Strings extend- 
ing from the sides of the plate can be tied behind 


the head. 
3) 


PARASOL A paper plate decorated on the back 
with radiating stripes and fringe around the edge 
makes an attractive doll’s parasol if a stick is in- 
serted in the centre for a handle. 
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PIPE CLEANERS 


Pipe cleaners make ideal material for children’s 
first craft work with wire. They are soft and easy 
to bend, and yet the wire holds its shape quite 
well. The chenille fibres give the cleaners the 
appearance of thickness, and they are available 
in several colors and in two-color effects. Working 
out the problems of representing people and ani- 
mals standing, sitting, walking and running by 
means of pipe cleaners often leads a child to try 
more difficult projects involving wire, plasticine 
or plaster. 
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FLOWERS Twist colored pipe cleaners into 

small flowers and leaves. Make some of the flowers 
of bright paper or felt and use green pipe cleaner 
for stems and tendrils. Paint a spool to look like 

a vase or flower-pot and arrange a miniature 
bouquet. Some of the pipe cleaners may also be 
painted. 


PIPE CLEANER PEOPLE Give each child 

three pipe cleaners and ask them to make human 
figures. Discuss the problem with the children and 
let them experiment. If a whole cleaner ig used 
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for the head, and another for the neck and body, 
there will be only one left from which to make 
two arms and two legs. When the problem has 
been solved, cut cardboard bases and make two 
little slits in each about an inch apart, one for 
each foot. Plasticine may also be used for stands. 
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Little stuffed cotton heads may be sewn on and 
the faces painted. Yarn or string will do for hair. 
Dress the figures with scraps of cotton, crepe 
paper, parts of pleated paper cups, and so on. 


PIPE CLEANER ZOO Animals can be made in 
the same way as people. Use one cleaner for the 
head and body and one cleaner for each pair of 
legs. Have the children make many different 
animals. Give the giraffe a long neck, the lion 

a wooly mane, the bear a big body by winding on 
an extra cleaner. If the feet of the animals are 
modelled in plasticine they will stand nicely. 
The children may want to dress their animal 
figures like the pipe cleaner people in scraps of 
paper and cloth. 


Arrange a setting for the zoo in the sandbox. 
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A MINIATURE WHEELBARROW Use the inside 
section of a match box. Make a wheel of cork 

or cardboard. Use pipe-cleaners for the handles 
and the axle of the wheel. 


RAFFIA 


The raffia we buy for craft work consists of the 
fibrous strips from the leaves of the raphia palm 
that grows in South America and in some parts 
of Africa. Many African tribes and South American 
Indians make beautiful mats and baskets of 
raffia. The natural colour varies from cream to 
tan but it is dyed in a full range of colours. 
Strands of raffia are easy to work and wear 
extremely well. In spite of their toughness they 
are flexible enough to be used in a needle like 
yarn, especially if they are well dampened. 
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Coasters, hot-dish stands, teapot stands, circular 
stands to use under damp glasses and hot dishes 
are easily made from long braids of raffia. The 
three strands used for the braids may be of one 
color, or two or three colors, to give a tweed 
effect. Braids of solid colors may be combined 

to make a design of colored rings. Wind the braids 
in a flat spiral, pinning and sewing with big 
stitches on the back as you work. The sewing 
may be done with cotton thread or with a single 
dampened strand of raffia. The finished mats may 
be shellacked. 


| RAFFIA BRACELETS OR SERVIETTE RINGS 


The base is a ring of cardboard made from a 

2 x 6-in. strip, or one just long enough to go 

over the widest part of the child’s hand. When the 
ring is fastened give it a coat of paint. Wind raffia 
in and out of the ring until the cardboard is en- 
tirely covered. Gather together five strands 


and tie them together with a dampened coloured 
strand or a piece of yarn. Pick up the next five 


‘strands and tie them, and so on around the bracelet. 


Instead of tying the raffia in bundles it may be 
left flat to cover the cardboard and extra strands 


‘of colored raffia may be twisted and knotted to 


make an interesting design. In that case the card- 
board would not need to be painted because it 


would not show through the raffia ‘covering. 


RAFFIA AND BURLAP LUNCH-BAG Clean 
burlap sacking can be used to make all sorts of 
handbags. It looks well sewn and embroidered 

with raffia strands. Experiment with paper patterns 
in order to work out size and shape of the bag. 
Allow for big seams because burlap frays easily. 
Embroider a design in the centre of the front 

piece, or put a border around the edge. Turn in 


_ the edges of the burlap and blanket-stitch or 


whip-stitch the pieces together. Buttonhole 
stitch would be very strong. 


RAFFIA ANIMALS Make some long braids of 


_Taffia strands. Fold a braid in four to make the 


head. Wind strands smoothly around the folded 
braids, shaping the head with the fingers. Tack 
the end down firmly. Fold another braid of about 
the same size for the neck. Cover it with strands 
in the same way. Sew the neck and head together. 
The body will require a longer braid, but fold it 


in four just as for the neck and head. Each pair of 
legs can be made from a similar braid folded only 
in two. The leg braids should be put through the 
centre of the body, one at the front and the other 
at the back. Wind a few strands around the body 
to hold the braids in place while the legs are 
covered. Then cover the body and attach the 
neck and head. Add ears, eyes, mane and tail. 


RAFFIA EMBROIDERY Draw a simple outline 
picture on cardboard. Make holes with an awl 

or small nail less than a quarter of an inch apart 
all along the outlines of the picture. Thread 
colored raffia into big needles and embroider the 
picture. The children might first do running stitch- 
es in and out of the holes and then, returning over 
the lines with another strand, make a stitch in 
each space left empty the first time around. Some 
areas of the picture might be completely filled 

in by carrying the raffia back and forth and catch- 
ing it under the edging stitches. If the leader knows 
some embroidery stitches they could be demon- 
strated. 


Raffia embroidery could also be carried out on 
rectangles of clean burlap. If the burlap is neatly 


fringed, it would make attractive mats for a doll’s 
house, or covers for the cushions of garden chairs. 


SPOOLS & CLOTHESPEGS 


An old-fashioned clothespeg is an odd shape—a 
little like the human figure with head, trunk and 
legs, but without the arms. Since it is of wood it 
can easily be cut and carved. The spools on which 
thread is sold are little cylinders of wood, each 
with a hole through the centre. They can be 
assembled with wire or cord in a great variety of 
projects. Small children enjoy stringing them like 
beads or building with them like blocks. 


LITTLE CLOTHESPEG PEOPLE Paint faces on 
the heads of the pegs, add wool or string for hair 
and give them pipe cleaner arms. Dress them with 
scraps of material or paper. They stand nicely in 


-a dab of plasticine and are about the right size 


for table top or sandbox villages. 


INDIAN RIDERS. Paint and decorate some clothes- 
pegs to represent Indians. Paint a row of horses 

on a 4-in. cardboard strip. Eight horses will fill 

a strip about 30 inches long. Fasten the strip into a 
ring and clip a clothespeg Indian on the back of 
each horse. The ring could be used as a table 

centre, perhaps with cookies or favours inside, at 

a party or picnic. 


PLANTER OR BASKET Use atin can asa 
base. Clip clothespegs close together along the 
edge of the can so that they cover it. Glue them 
in place. Paint and shellac. — 


DOLL FURNITURE Experiment with cutting 
pegs to form various pieces of furniture. Four 
pegs, joined with popsicle sticks glued into the 
slots could make a bed. String could be tied back 
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and forth to represent springs. Two pegs with 
both prongs cut off, for the front legs, and two 
pegs minus one prong each, for the back, make 

a neat little chair when fitted with a cardboard 
seat. Cut the prongs from four pegs; glue them to 


a circle of cardboard for a table. The upper half 
of a peg could be a lamp base. A full-length peg 
stuck in a base of plasticine and fitted with a 
paper shade could be a floor lamp. 


BOATS A clothespeg split in half can be carved 
into a little boat. Nails would make the mast, 
paper the sails. 


AEROPLANES. Wings, tailplane and rudder can 
be cut from stiff cardboard. The clothespeg is 
carved to represent the fuselage. Assemble all the 
parts with glue and make an undercarriage with 
small nails or pins. 


SPOOL DOLLS Ten or so spools will make a 
complete doll. Paint a face on one of the spools. 
Join several heavy elastic bands together and use 
them to hold the spools together. At the ends of 
the arms and legs, and at the top of the head, 
secure the elastic with a small piece of stick glued 
to the spools. 


SPOOL ANIMALS Most animal figures made of 
spools need to be wired together to keep their 
shape. Gaily painted spools wired together end 


to end and appropriately furnished with antennae, 


eyes and so on, can represent a caterpillar. A 
spool with eight pipe cleaner legs attached might 
make a spider. An elephant would require one 
very large spool for the body. Head, trunk and 
legs could be made from small spools. 
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WOOD 


Learning to use hammers, saws, sandpaper and 
paint brushes is an important part of every child’s 
education. Material for simple woodworking may 
consist of such things as fruit crates, popsicle 
sticks, natural branches, and scraps of all kinds. 
Children will find it difficult to work with hard- 
woods. Try to find as many pine or other softwood 
scraps as possible. Remind the youngsters about 
slivers and nails that may be hidden in scrap lumber. 
Children should learn from the beginning to use 
their tools safely so that they do not damage their 
hands, or hurt each other. 


BIRD HOUSES Almost any small box made from 
scrap wood can be the basic construction of a 

bird house. The house needs a sloping, leak-proof 
roof to shed the rain and a few small holes in the 
side opposite the door to let in the air. Most 
people make the entrance of a bird house far too 
large. A bird needs a doorway that is just big 
enough to let him in and small enough to keep 

out his enemies, who are larger than he is. Ex- 
plain to the children why birds do not like houses 
that are painted in bright colors. Ask them to try 
to paint the houses to blend with the natural 
colors of the place they are to occupy. A piece 

of natural twig wired or nailed to the front will 
serve as a perch just under the doorway. Robins and 
phoebes like nesting shelves sheltered under a little 
roof, but open at the sides and front. 


TOTEM POLES Encourage the children to find 
out as much as they can about the totem poles 
made by the Indians of British Columbia—how they 
told the stories of the families that owned them, 
and how they preserved old legends. Perhaps 

some of the children will want to carve stories 
about their own families. Put in figures for Mother, 
Dad, sistérs and brothers, pet dogs, cats and birds. 
The figures on the poles may be carved separately 
from small scraps and then glued together. Of 
course, the Indians make their poles from single 
tree trunks, and some of the children will want 

to try doing it that way, using large natural branch- 
es or rounded pieces of pine. 


WOOD-SCRAP CREATURES After other carpen- 


try work is over suggest that the children collect 
the small odd-shaped pieces and, another day, see 
what kind of animals and figures they. can make 
from them, using nails and glue to assemble them. 
Paint the “critters” in bright colors—yellow with 
dark blue dots, for example. 
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TOOTHBRUSH RACKS. Shape a piece of fruit- 
crate wood about eight inches long. Sandpaper it 
thoroughly and paint it neatly, or varnish it. Drive 
fence staples into the wood an inch or two apart. 
Be sure to have a toothbrush handy to test the 
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holders. The staples should not be driven in too far. 


FURNITURE Ifa fairly good supply of scrap 
wood is available, the children might experiment 
with designing and making bookcases, little tables, 
lamp bases and other odds and ends of furniture. 


LAPEL ORNAMENTS Imagination and a few 
scraps of material can often combine to produce 
an attractive ornament. For example, cut a thin 
piece of wood into the shape of a horse’s head and 
body. Add legs, and mane of braided yarn, raffia 
or leather strips, ears of leather, other features in 
yarn and beads. Attach a safety pin at the back. 
Use a scrap of leather to glue across the pin to 
hold it securely. Faces and animal heads, as well 
as abstract forms carried out in woods of different 
colors also make conversation-piece pins. 


POPSICLE STICK NOVELTIES With a good 
supply of popsicle sticks on hand, a few experi- 
ments should produce a number of imaginative 
constructions. A simple one might be a mount 
for a picture. A row of sticks side by side is 

held in place with masking tape on the back, 

and a picture is glued to the front. Boxes, planters, 
bowls, lampshades and covers for flower pots are 
all possibilities. The sticks may be held together 
with staples or glue, or by means of cords that 
pass through holes drilled near the ends of the 
sticks. Holes may be drilled in many sticks at 
one time by fastening a bundle together tempor- 
arily with a piece of masking tape. 


WILLOW WHISTLE Branches of willow make 
the best whistles—any size from 3/8-in. to nearly 
l-in. in diameter. A sharp pocket knife is needed. 
The size of the air column (the hollow part of 
the whistle) will determine the pitch of the sound 
it produces. Different notes on the same whistle 
can be obtained by making holes in the tube. 
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Near one end make a cut 
as shown—like a little chip. 


Also cut through the bark 
in a ring near the other end. 
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Loosen the bark above the 
ring by tapping around the 
whistle with a stick. 


(ae 
Bark Tube 


When the bark is loose slide 
it off in one piece like a tube. 
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cut 
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Cut the mouthpiece and also a little chip off one 
side of it. Slip the mouthpiece back into the bark 
tube, the flattened side lined up with the notch 
in the bark tube. 


If you cut the stopper for the other end rather 


long, you will be able to move it up and down in 


the tube to adjust the tone of your whistle by 
changing the length of the air column. 
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YARN, ROPE AND CORD 


Cotton, wool, sissal, manila and hemp fibres 
are spun and twisted into yarns, cords and 
ropes with which we can weave, braid or knot 
useful or decorative items. There are also some 
plastic cords and lacings that make durable 
knotted lanyards, bags and so on. 


GOLLIWOGS Soft dolls may be made of bundles, 


of wool yarn, raffia, or cotton. Yarn is wound 
‘around a card or book four or five inches wide. 
When the little skein is thick enough to form the 
body of the doll, tie it in one place and slip it - 
off the card. Tie off an inch or so at one end for 
the head. Tie off the middle for the waitline. If 
the doll is to have a skirt, clip the loops of yarn 

at the bottom. For trouser legs, divide the end - 
of the bundle into two parts and tie off each 
ankle or wind strands of yarn up the whole length 
of the leg. Arms are made from a smaller skein 
that is pushed through the upper part of the body 
and held in place with crossed ties. 


EMBROIDERY ON CARDS _ Draw a simple 
outline picture on cardboard. Make holes with an 
awl or small nail less than a quarter of an inch 
apart all along the outlines of the picture. Thread 
coloured yarn into big needles and embroider the 
picture. The children might first do running 
stitches in and out of the holes and then, return- 
ing over the lines with another strand, make a 
stitch in each space left empty the first time 
around. If the leader knows some embroidery 
stitches such as outline stitch or chain sfitch they 
could be demonstrated. Some areas of the picture 
might be completely filled in by carrying the yarn 
back and forth and catching it under the edging 
stitches. Embroidered pictures might also be 
carried out on squares of burlap or scraps of 
cotton, but young children will have difficulty 

in keeping the material flat because they are in- 
clined to pull their stitches too tight. 
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CROSS-STITCH BRACELET Work out a cross- 
stitch design on squared paper. Cut strips of wire 
screen to fit the wrists of the children. Embroider 
the design in yarn on the screen band. Bind the 
turned-in edges of the wire mesh with yarn or 
tape and fasten the ends together in a circlet. 


YARN FLOWERS Around the edge of a 3-in. 


-cardboard circle, cut 16 small notches. Make a 


hole in the centre. Put about a yard of wool, 
raffia, or other yarn, in a big needle and double 
it. Put the needle up through the centre and over 
a notch to the back, then through the centre 
again and over the next notch. When all 16 loops 
have been made, work a centre by looping the 
yarn under and around each strand on the card. 


Pull each loop quite tight. Go around the circle 
twice. Work the yarn back to the centre and take 
a féw little stitches to fasten it. Tear away the 
cardboard a little at a time and release the petals 
of the flower. The flowers can be used on hand- 
bags or beanies, or fastened to bobby-pins. 


DOLL’S HAMMOCK Cut a piece of cardboard 
somewhat longer and wider than the doll. Cut 

an equal number of nicks in each end of the card, 
quite close together. Pass yarn or string from end 
to end and around the points between the nicks. 


Don’t wind the yarn around the card but keep it 
all on one side to form a little weaving frame. Now - 
with more yarn in a big needle, darn in and out 
over the threads. Carry the darning threads right 
around the back of the card and up again to 

begin the next row, if you would like a fringe 
along the sides of the hammock. When the end 

of the card is reached, cut the yarn with rather a 
long end. Then slip the loops off the notches and 
tie them tightly together with string. Cut across the 
threads down the centre of the back of the card. 


Each end of the hammock may be fitted with a 
small ring for hanging. 


ROPE ANIMALS Attractive horses, lions and 
other animals may be made from 5/16-in. 

sissal or manila rope. To make the animals stand, 
the rope needs to be stiffened with wire. Thicken 
the body section by tying a series of granny knots, 
or braiding three strands. Put in the wire after 

the knots have been made. Each pair of legs 
should be made of one piece of rope pushed 


through the centre of the body section, one at 
the front and one at the back. Make heads by 
doubling over the end of the rope and fastening 
with raffia. Ends of rope must be secured against 
fraying by being tied tightly with raffia, string 
or wire before cutting. Some of the cubs and 
scouts will know how to make rope-end knots 
that will do nicely for feet. Manes and tails can 
be lengths of frayed-out rope. Buttons or beads 
do for eyes; ears, tusks and horns can be made of 
raffia. 


CORD-DECORATED BOTTLES Bottles and 
tumblers may be wound with cord to make decor- 
ative and damp-proof containers. Work from the 
small circumference to the larger. Place the cord 
along the length of the bottle or tumbler and begin 
winding around the bottle. Keep rows tight 


=i 


against each other. At the end of seven rows cut 
off the beginning end of the cord; seven rows 

are enough to hold it securely. Continue winding 
until only about seven rows are left to do. Cut 

off cord leaving sufficient to finish the seven 

rows plus about eighteen inches extra. Place the 
end of the cord along the length of the bottle, 
leaving a few inches protruding between the seventh 
and eighth rows from the end. Wind on the last 
seven rows and hold firmly in place; pull on the 
protruding end of the cord until the slack is taken 
up. Paint or shellac the cord if desired, but do not 
paint any exposed glass. Raffia may adso be used 
to cover bottles and tumblers. 
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